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For the Companion. 
BILLY AND POLLY, AND 
MRS. O’BRIEN. 

By Christine Chaplin. 

Down among the wholesale stores 
there stood, a few years ago, an old 
mansion-house, its fine fruit-garden 
surrounded by a high stone wall. 
Two old ladies lived there,—poor rela- 
tions of the queer old man who owned 
the mansion. 

3cfore the front door was a beau- 
tiful elm, whose graceful branches 
reached to the very roof. Under this 
tree Miss Barbara and Miss Janet 
used to sit at twilight, after they were 
weary with walking among the trim 
box-borders, and through the sweet- 
pea and lilac alley, when it was so 
still and quiet that they could almost 
imagine themselves in the country. 

Every Sunday afternoon the old 
gentleman, neatly dressed in black, 
with a white necktie, knocked on the 
garden gate with the heavy brass 
knocker, and spent the rest of the 
day with his cousins. People said 
Miss Barbara was his old love, and 
that he still looked at her with tender 





eyes on Sunday afternoons in the walled garden. | on Saturdays,—so red and healthy-lookin’ is he, | her room to spend 
—and he has a fine penny in the bank, and is! the day. 


But at last the old ladies died, and the garden 
was sold and built upon. The old man would 
not sell the house, and by the conditions of his 
will it could not be pulled down or repaired. 
So it soon became a tenement-house, inhabited 
by all kinds of people. 

In the basement Peter Maguire now kept pipes 
andyarn; butit hardly could have been pipes and 
yarn which sent his customers stumbling against 
the trunk of the old elm at night, and people 
rarely bring: away such things in jugs and 
pitchers. 

In one of the back attics lived Billy Canton 
and his sister Polly. Their mother had been 
dead several months, and if any one was to take 
care of the feeble little girl, it was Billy who 
must doit. So Billy sold papers, ran errands, 
and was busy all day long. 
gry to buy some little dainty for Polly. He 
seemed to love her a thousand times better since 
she was entirely dependent upon him. 


One night when Billy came home with the| ‘But there’s chaper paper nor that,’ said| were ina garden. The chairs were of wood, but | 
‘ 


You'd better goto astore and ask.’’ | the rocking-chair had a cushion, and all over | 
| When Billy went to a store, the clerk was in-| the painted floor were spread bright pieces of | 
clined to joke him a little. He asked him if he | carpet. 


rent-money, and some bread and molasses for 
tea, he found Polly crying. 
girl had made faces at her through the hole in 
the door-panel. She had puckered her face into 
one great pucker, and had run her tongue out 
at her, and had said, “Blue eyes, blue eyes, run 
round to tell lies!’’ and when Polly had said 
she hadn't told lies, she had added, “You did, 
did, did, did, did!’’ 

Billy was very angry. He heard the voice of 
the O’Flynn girl on the stairs, and ran out and 
pounded her on the spot. Then, feeling that he 
had done his duty by her, he began to wonder 


if he couldn’t make Polly more happy and com- | 
fortable,—for her days were long and dreary 
7 a | 


Polly told him how Mrs. O’Brien had brought | 


her at noona bowl of beautiful broth with rice in | 
the bottom, and brought it on a waiter all shiny | 
and painted with big red flowers,—splendid! | 

silly thought he would go and ask Mrs. | 


O'Brien about moving after they’d had supper, | 


for Polly needed a change. | 


Mrs. O’Brien was a very nice woman. She 
had been laundress for years in one family when 
Michael asked her to marry him. 

“You surely won’t leave my pleasant house, 


Margaret,”’ said her mistress, “to live in a few | 


rooms in a tenement-house with Michael?” 









of the room, and the next day or two 
Mrs. O'Brien and Billy were engaged 
at their leisure in putting on the 
paper. 

When Billy was ready to move, 
Mrs, O'Brien brought Polly down to | 








steddy as an old horse.”’ 


After Billy spoke of moving, there was a great | the large front par- 
deal of talking and planning between him and | lor of the house,— 


Mrs. O’Brien. Polly had promised not to ask 
questions,—it was to be a surprise to her; and it | 
amused her very much, as she lay in bed, to. 
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It was a 
beautiful room,— 


and there was carv- 
ing all round the windows and doors, and on | 
the mantelpiece, and there were little cupids 


She put on a cabbage, too, and that to Polly 
made a lovely sort of dinner smell in the room. 
Soon the steam popped up the pot-cover, and said 
the potatoes were done; Mrs. O’Brien ran a fork 
into the cabbage, and said that was done, too. 
There was a great rice pudding in the oven, 
with plenty of raisins in it, and Mrs, 
O'Brien beat up a beautiful frothy 
sauce in a blue bowl. Clap, clap, 
clap went the spoon, and then the 
sauce dripped slowly off, stiff and 
white. It was quite like seeing a 
poem or a picture made to see Mrs. 
O'Brien get dinner. 

She pulled the table out into the 
room, and put on a fresh tablecloth 
and three plates,—for Billy was com- 
ing to dine with them,—and she puta 
mug at Polly's place, with a yellow 
rose, and a blue rose, and a red rose 
on it, with gold on the edge of it. 

Then Billy came, and Mrs, O’Brien 
gave him a towel, and a piece of pink 
soap, such as is not seen every day, 
and him wash, 
He put soap all over his face, and 
made it shine almost as well as Mr. 
O'Brien's. 

Polly sat up at the table. She had 
had a long illness, and was still very 
weak, so she had a pillow at her back. 

Billy determined to work very hard, 
and have everything just like Mrs. 
O’Brien’s, even to the cake of pink 
soap. 

The steak was delicious, the potatoes were 
cooked just right, the cabbage was very tender, 


showed where to 


wonder what was going to happen that would | drawing other little cupids in lilies with flower | and the pudding was raisin-and-sauce pudding 


please her so much. 
Billy had inquired all about the price of rooms, | 


reins. 


Mrs. O’Brien’s mantelpiece was certainly | 


just held together with rice. 
The children had never eaten such a dinner, 


but nowhere could he find any so cheap as in| beautiful, but not at all in keeping were its or- | and looked regretfully at what was left. Mrs. 





this house. So Mrs. O’Brien suggested that he |naments. There were two tall kerosene lamps, 
|should move into the front attic, which was} with red worsted in them coiled up in the oil, 
| larger than the back one, and have it fixed up a/|and. there were plaster vases filled with gay- 


He often went hun- | 


The big O'Flynn | 


| little. 
| “Wow much would it cost to have it papered?”’ 
| asked Billy. 


| 


| 


colored plaster fruit, and in the middle was a| 
wooden clock, that ticked happiness into Polly’s | 
weary little soul. Itseemed to say, “Sunshine, | 


“Oh, a power of money!” said Michael. “I | sunshine;” for the sun was flooding the room, | boy and girl,’ 


| O’Brien said that when they got all moved, she 
would invite Michael and herself to tea with 
them, and she would bring the supper, and Polly 
could pour out the tea, and Billy could be the 
father. 

“And you and Mr. O’Brien can be our little 
said little Polly, smiling shyly at 





| paid tin cints a roll for this on me wall, and tin | and the mignonette was sweet in the long pine | Mr. O’Brien. 
| cints a roll toa man to put it on, and the same boxes on the window-seat. 


|in the bedroom.” 


Margaret. 


| Was just married,—Billy was fourteen!—or if he 


If you shut your eyes, you could play you 


There was a wooden settee in the room, on | 


Mrs. 


kerosene 


That evening the room done, 
O’Brien put her own two elegant 
lamps on the mantelpiece, and made up Polly's 
bed with two of her own sheets and pillow-cases, 
and out of her earnings she bought Polly a sol- 
dier’s cot and a little mattress. She had washed 
and ironed all their clothes,—as indeed she had 


was 


was engaged to a bewitching widow, and was | which Mrs. O’Brien made a bed for the child. | done ever since their mother died. 


setting up housekeeping. 


When Billy told him about Polly, the young! of her own night-gowns on her, though the 


| 
{ 
} 


She washed her, brushed her hair, and put one 


| 





; fellow ceased teasing him, and looked over the) sleeves had to be rolled up in great tucks and 


five-cent papers; but they didn’t suit Billy at all, | pinned. 


| —the ground was brown-paper color. He want- 
| ed pretty bright colors for his ‘‘new house.”’ 

| “What's that kind?” said he, pointing to a 
| beautiful blue paper with pink roses. 

“That's a dollar a roll.’ 

Billy was horrified. 


Between the windows was the ironing-table, 
and beside it the great basket of clothes, so 
white and sweet, and Mrs. O’Brien sang as she | 


moved,— | 
“Ballo, ballo, me darlint, 


Slape sweetly on me brist; 


which were a 


How beautiful to Billy and Polly the wall was! 
There was a half-roll of the blue paper with pink 
roses, patched out with one in India ink, on 
great many Red-Riding-Hoods 
talking toa great many wolves, and another of 


| Christian toiling up the hill with his load on his 


back; and there was a whole roll of all bright 


| colors in stripes and palm-leaves, which looked 


like a minister’s dressing-gown; and one with 
pink and gold spots; and a fireboard-paper of 


Me bird within the nist.” 


Ballo. ballo, me baby, | 


“What! a dollar?”’ said he; ‘‘why don’t you 
ask a thousand dollars a roll, and be done with 
it?”’ 

The clerk laughed, and seeing that the pretty 
papers pleased him, he showed him several 
kinds. 





And then she sang another,— 


“Will ye come, me lass, me lass, 
To yonder fair wid me? 
We'll dance to music on the green, 
And wondrous things we'll see. 
le, oh, oh, he—e-e-e-e-e !”” 





blue ladies and gentlemen going through a blue 
street to a blue church in a blue graveyard; and 
there was bordering of every kind and color 
round it. 

Each chose the piece that each liked Dest. 
Mrs. O’Brien chose the blue paper, and Mr. 


“T’ll tell you,’’ said Billy, much struck by| It was a funny tune; it went hoppity-gee, and 
them, “I wish I could have all kinds, Can’t| up and down. Polly liked it. 

| you find me lots of pieces that would be likea{! Once in a while Mrs. O’Brien would turn 
picture-book for Polly, and a great deal better | round to show Polly a bit of lace, or a baby’s 
than a whole wall all alike?’ dress, and she brought the clothes-horse close up 


broken rolls, which he gave to Billy for nothing, | and embroidery on Mrs. William Green’s petti- 


The clerk searched about for samples and | to her, so that she could see the beautiful fluting | 


“Indeed I thinks I will, Mrs. Martin,’’ said | asa great joke, only asking that he might see | coats, or Mrs. L. Worthington Eldridge’s night- 


Margaret. “I thinks a little that’s me own is 


Sweeter to me than all your fine house; and 


one I knows so wholesome and clean-lookin’ as 
he. Tis face shines quite like me copper biler 


the room when it was done. 
Billy was almost crazy with his gift, and flew 


too, and tucked it all away under her bed. 


| 


That night Michael white-washed the ceiling | and sat down by Polly to peel the potatoes. 


gowns. 


O’Brien the Pilgrim paper; for he said the man 
| looked like a man he knew, by name James 
Handy, who was a pack-pedler in “New Hamp- 

shy.”’ Billy chose his first love, the blue pa- 
| per with pink roses; but Polly liked the gay 
square over the mantelpiece, where a peacock, 
| with a full-spread tail, strutted on a balcony; a 
| great white vase was in the foreground, and a 


| terrace,—Polly called it green stairs,—and a 


When the pleasant clock pointed near to din- | tower in the distance. 
Michael's that good and nate that there’s not a home with it to Mrs. O’Brien, who was delighted, | ner-time, Mrs. O’Brien put the basket into her 


bedroom, and the irons on the old tiled hearth, 


They had a very nice time. Mrs. O’Brien sang, 


“Will ye come wid me, me Jass, me lass?” 
y 


jand Mr. O’Brien fell asleep, and rolled his head 


9) 
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all round and round better than he could have 
rolled it if he’d been awake. There were not 
four more contented, happy people that night in 
the city than the O' Briens and Polly and Billy. 

Polly said one day she would give anything if | 
she had a balcony like the peacock’s; so Billy 
began at once to see if he could not getone, He 
went to aplaning-mill, found a piece that really 
looked like the balcony, and the man gave it to 
him, and some nails with it, for an hour’s work 
in loading a team. 

Michael brought up his hammer one morning 
early, fastened the little fence on to the house, 
and laid a few boards for a floor. Billy lugged 
2 big box of earth up from the yard, and planted 
some seeds which Michael had given him. 

From the time the seeds were planted, Polly 


could think of nothing else. In about ten days 





two little green hands parted the earth and 
reached out. 
Polly shrieked with delight when she saw 


them, She made Billy run right down for Mrs. 
O'Brien, Polly took a chair by the window, and 
watched the growth all day long. 

Michael came up the next morning to look, 
but he couldn’t tell what it was. He said Polly 
must not water it when the sun was on it, and 


that she ought “to put a bit piece of paper on it | 
to kape it cool and comfortable.” | 

So Polly cut a round piece of paper, and | 
pinched it into folds like a parasol, and put a | 
little stick to it for a handle, and set it in 
the her “‘dear,’’ as she called the 
scrap of green; and she watered it, and was 
sorry she couldn’t feed it and put it to bed, 

Before long it became quite a vine, and Billy 
tied a stout cord for it to runon, Oh, it had 
such delicate little tendrils, and they had such 
“sinse,’’ Mrs. O' Brien said, ‘‘quite like anybody, 
a-ketchin’ hould of the rope.’ 


earth over 


After a while there was a strange little thing 
appeared, and it grew and grew. Mrs. O'Brien 
brought her work up one day, and sat by it with 
Polly. It was a large bud, as long as Polly’s 
hand, and was yellow at the end. This day it 
opened,—softly, without the least noise, though 
Polly laid her little ear close to it. 

In God’s own mysterious way the bud became 
a flower, Even Polly’s delicate fingers could 
not fold it back into a bud, Oh, it was such a 
beautiful flower!—it was a golden trumpet, and 
there were others coming, too, 

When Michael saw it, he said it was a squash- 
blossom, and that in the fall Polly would have a 
squash, perhaps, that Margaret could make a 
pie of. 

And soit was. The golden flower faded and 
fell, and left only a tiny green thing in its place, 
and after a great many days a little squash was 
formed, and it grew yellow and hard. 
the only squash on the whole little bower, 

The tears came into Polly’s eyes when Mrs. 
O'Brien made it into pies. She felt almost like 
a cannibal to be eating her “dear; but her 
friend told her the squash grew on purpose for 
her to eat, so she tried a little piece, and it was 
so good that she ate—a quarter of a pie. 

Mrs. O'Brien said one night that “the Lord 
had blissed thim without end, and havin’ give 
thim the heart of father and mother without any 
child’n, she thought they'd ought to look after 
thim poor orphants.”’ 

Then Michael, who did just what she told 
him, bought Billy a suit of ready-made clothes, 
and got hima place in a lumber-yard for three 
dollars a week, and these two children shared 
their constant care and love. 

That night Margaret read the story of the 
good Samaritan, and though she read “fill 
among thaves,’’ and though poor Michael, wea- 
ried with his hard day's work, slept heavily 
through it all, lam sure their honest, unselfish 
lives were beautiful in God's sight. They never 
thought they were doing anything very good in 
looking after the two homeless children, yet they 
answered, without knowing it, the question, 
“Who is my neighbor?” 

I think if gentle Miss Barbara and Miss Janet 
could have looked into their old home which 
they loved so well, they would have been satis- 


It was 


fied with the lives of these simple people who 
lived in “their house. 


¢ 
have it cut off than sweep thee out of thy} 
property.” | 

The lady found that it was not the custom to 
sweep at night, because something valuable 
might be swept away. Her servant was too 
faithful to her interests to obey her command. 
Custom also requires that a room should not be 
swept for three days after the departure of the 
master of the house, or of a guest whose return 
you desire. The Oriental is too polite to sweep 
out the dust of a guest. 

“Thinkest thou,’ said the servant, whom, in 
ignorance of the custom, she had ordered to| 
sweep the floor after the departure of some 
guests, “‘thinkest thou my brother would sweep 
away the dust of thy feet from the floor of 
Luxor? He would fear never to see thy fortu- 
nate face again.” 

If a host don’t want to see his visitor’s face 
again, he breaks a water-jar behind him as he 
leaves the house, and sweeps away his footsteps. | 
That is a hint. | 

- —- +o 

A MARCH VIOLET. 
Black boughs against a pale, clear sky, 
Slight mists of cloud-wreaths floating by; | 
Sott sunlight, gray-blue smoky air, | 
Wet, thawing snows on hillsides bare; | 
Loud streams, moist sodden earth; below 
Quick seedlings stir, rich juices flow 
Through frozen veins of rigid wood, 
And the whole forest bursts in bud. 
No longer stark the branches spread 
An iron net-work overhead, 
Albeit naked still of green; 
Through this soft, lustrous vapor seen, 
On budding boughs a warm flush glows, 
With tints of purple and pale rose. 

Emma Lazarts, 


++ — —— — 





For the Companion, 
THE LITTLE DRUMMER. 
During the Civil War I noticed in a Louisiana | 
regiment in camp near my place a boy about fif- | 
teen years of age. He was a drummer, but a} 
more attractive face I have never seen,—fair | 
complexion, with short curly chestnut hair, and | 
brown eyes that sparkled and danced with mirth. 
It was pitiful to me to see so young a boy in 
the army, and I often wondered how he got! 
there. Ife had an unmistakable air of refine-| 
ment, which seemed to set him apart from his | 
rougher companions, with whom, however, he 
appeared to be a great favorite. 
They used to mount him on a barrel, where 
he would stand and sing to them lively or sen- 





timental songs, but seldom the rough camp mel- 
odies which were favorites in the army. His} 
voice was clear, pure, and of wonderful compass | 
for his age, and in spite of his flow of spirits, it; 
was full of pathos, 

He came to the house on some errand one | 
day, and I determined to gratify my curiosity. 

“You are very young to be in the army,’ I 
said, 

“Am 1?” —with a short laugh. 
thought I was. 


“T never | 
I haven’t much to do, ma’an, | 
you know, and the men are very good to me.” | 

“But how came your father and mother to | 
allow you to join?” | 

“[ have no mother, ma’am. My father is 
Col. Singleton, of the 8th Louisiana, and he’s | 
been in Virginia for over a year. He left me atj 
school, and one day the large boys of the semi- | 
nary made up their minds to join the army. I} 
wasn’t going to be the only sneak among them. | 
Every one of them are in this regiment, and we | 
have fine times laughing over old Dr. Duclos’s | 
face, as it looked when we marched in one day 
and told him we were going out.” 

“Does your father know?”’ 

“O, I guess so, by this time. Letters are| 
very uncertain during the blockade, but I wrote | 
to him the very day I joined, and to Eugene, 
too,”’ | 

“Eugene? Who is he?” 

“O, my eldest brother.”’ 

His whole face lighted up as he mentioned his 
brother, 

“Ile was at Princeton when the war broke 
out, and he’s never come home. He was to 
have graduated last year. I wish you could see | 
him. He's a splendid fellow, and there’s noth- 
ing in the world he can't do. 
he’s handsome, too, 


He’s as good as 
But they say he’s Union, | 
and that that’s the reason he don’t come South 
to help us. But that’s all nonsense, you know. 
*~-as much as to} 
say, “That settles the question.” 
“Perhaps he is with your father,” 
“ve thought of that. 


Why, he’s my own brother, 


I suggested. 


Anyhow, wherever he 





ss - 
ORIENTAL SWEEPING. 
The customs of the East are a constant source 
of surprise to the traveller from the West. A 


lady travelling on the Nile in her boat, told her 
black servant to sweep the eabin floor after din- 
ner, eaten at six 
said,— 


o'clock, He hesitating, she 


is, he’s all right. 


Eugene couldn't do wrong if 
| he tried.”’ 


“LT wish he was here to advise you,’’ I said, 
my heart yearning over the motherless boy, who, 
[saw plainly, had taken up arms to avoid being 


) was a sad thing. 


“Kenneth, ma’am;—oh, no, I’m not too young. | 


| Why, Col. Mills has promised I shall be color- 


bearer in a short time. 
did?” 

“Splendid!’? Ah me! how well I remembered 
one as bright, and more beloved than the boy 
before me, who went out in the early morning 
with the Pelican flag waving over his head, and 
was brought back at noon with its bloody folds 
wrapped around his dead body. 

“You would not think it splendid if you had 
ever been in a battle,” I said. 

“ve been in two sharp skirmishes,—one at 


Won't that be splen- 





| Yellow Bayou, and one at Inglewood. I just 
longed to be in front all the time. When I'm 


color-bearer, I promise you the flag won’t be in 
the rear. But I must go, ma’am,’’—rising from 
his seat. ‘It seems like being at home, to have 
a talk with a lady, and to see pictures and books 
again. I’ve almost forgotten how they looked 
since I've been in camp.’’ He laughed gayly, 
touched his cap, and was gone. 

I saw a great deal of Kenneth Singleton after 
that. Iencouraged him to spend all his spare 
time at my house, which he seemed glad to do. 
He found a listener for all the wonderful tales 


| he had to tell about his hero Eugene, and [ think 


that was what he most desired. 
ried of talking about him. 

But at length the regiment to which Kenneth 
belonged left the neighborhood, moving up the 
Red River, and for some months I heard noth- 
ing of my little drummer. 

The Battle of Pleasant Hill was fought and 
won; the Southern forces fell back, and one 


He never wea- 


|} morning I rose to see the white tents of Col. 


Mills’s regiment pitched on their old camping- 
ground, just outside the front fences of Willow 
Glen. 

“Kenneth will be here immediately,’’ I'thought, 
glad at the prospect of meeting him again. But 
the day wore away, and no Kenneth appeared. 
Towards evening Col. Mills rode up, and after 
the first greetings, I asked about my young 
friend. 

A grave expression settled upon the stern face 
of the soldier. 

“Ah, I remember, the boy was a favorite of 
yours. Poor little man, he fell at Pleasant Hill! 
Ile carried the colors. We had sharp work for 
2 few hours, and of course nobody thought of 
the boy. After it was over, I heard he had been 
shot. But the flag never fell; for you know 
when one color-bearer falls, some one is always 
at hand to take his place. Poor little fellow! it 
But everything about this war 
is strange and unnatural.” 

I had buried my face in my hands as the 
colonel spoke. I saw Kenneth before me, his 
bright, handsome face. aglow with enthusiasm 
as he spoke of his beloved brother. I shud- 
dered when I thought of that same face tram- 
pled in the dust by horses’ hoofs. But I must 
know all. ‘Did he die immediately?” I asked, 
when I could speak. 

“No; I'm coming to that; but you seemed so 
distressed, I thought I'd wait before telling the 
story. When the battle was over, he was found 
mortally wounded, with his arms around the 
neck of a dead Yankee officer, in a lieutenant’s 
uniform,—as tall and splendid a specimen of 
manhood as I have ever seen. We tried to un- 
clasp the boy’s arms; but he resisted. 

‘It’s my brother,—it’s Eugene,’—he cried. 
‘No, no, don’t take him away from me!’ 

“The men lifted them together, and they were 
laid on a bed in a negro cabin near by. I’ve 
gone through a deal since this war begun,—I' ve 
almost lost all sense of acute feeling, but that 
scene wakened every spark that was left. The 
dying boy was delirious from his wound, but 
never loosened his grasp of his brother,—for we 
learned afterwards that it really was his brother. 

‘Don't try to move the corpse,’ the surgeon 
said. ‘It will only excite him, and he hasn’t 
an hour to live.’ 

“So we left Eugene near him. He would lay 
his head on the cold breast, and babble of bird- 


nesting and trout-fishing, and all the little home 


sports I presume the brothers used to enjoy to- 
gether. Sometimes Kenneth seemed to know 
us, and once he said to me,— 

***Colonel, I did my best with the flag, but I 
saw Eugene just before me, and somehow I got 
dizzy and lost my hold. It wasn’t 
was it?” 


taken, 


“But these intervals of semi - consciousness 
were rare. Most of the time he was hugging his 
brother as tightly as his weak arms would let 
him, and kissing him. He never seemed to re- 
alize that Eugene was dead, —only so sound 


“What is this, not to sweep when I bid | called a sneak, not dreaming of the dreadful | ‘asleep that he could not be wakened. 


thee?” 

“By the most high God,” answered the boy, 
with a bow, ‘“‘my hand shall not sweep in thy 
boat after sunset, O, lady! [ would rather 


possibilities which lay in the war-track his 
young feet were treading. 


“He tried to sing once, but broke down, and 
said he was too sleepy to sing well. He must 


“Indeed, my child, you are too young for the| have suffered, from the nature of the wound, 


life you have chosen. What is your name?” 


| but never even groaned. 


‘At last he seemed quite gone, but rallied 
suddenly, and said, distinctly, “There’s the bell, 
and my lessons not ready. Do help me, Eugene, 
to learn this one before I go.’ 

“These words were uttered with his last gasp, 
He had learned that cruel lesson of death, poor 
little man! But it’s the fortune of war.” 

‘Does that reconcile us to it?’ I cried through 
my tears. ‘Does that make its horrors less, be- 
cause its ‘fortune’ brings son against father, 
brother against brother? Perhaps Kenneth fel] 
by his brother’s hand?” 

“No; I made special inquiries. The two 
brothers were unwounded when they recognized 
each other, It was in striving to get togethe 
that they fell, and Eugene was shot through the 
heart. They were laid in the same grave. It 
is, as I have said before, an unnatural war; but 
the gray and the blue slumber together peace. 
fully in many graves besides that of the two 
brothers. Their father is to be pitied.” 

Two years later T more fully realized whata 
blow had fallen upon the childless old man, as 
we stood together beside the last resting-place 
of his boys. He had had them removed from 
Pleasant Hill to his own family graveyard, and 
there they lay beside their mother. A simple 
marble column rose above them, which bore 
their names, the date of their death, and these 
few words: 

**Lovely were they in their lives, and in death 
they were not divided.” 

Maria B. WILLIAMs. 
+o 


For the Companion. 
FROZEN TO DEATH. 


No one is more emphatic in arguing in favor of 
the right of a man to do as he pleases in eating and 
drinking than the confirmed drunkard. The most 
suggestive sermon I ever heard in favor of temper- 
ance was from a drunken sot, who was so much in- 
toxicated that he had to support himself against a 
street-corner post. 

“Tin out agin the temp’rance dodge,—I am! I'm 
a free man, and I aint goin’ to be a slave to nothin’ 
and nobody. If I wants a dram, I drinks it, and if 
I wants another, I takes it, like a free man anda 
gentleman. You needn’ttry none of yere abstinence 
dodges on me. I’m a free man, and my hands is 
free to pour my liquor, and my throat is free to 
swaller it, and I’m free to git as drunk as I choose, 
and go to the devil just as fast as I please. Whoop! 
hurrah for freedom!’’ ete. 

“The free man and gentleman” tumbled down in 
the midst of his sentence, and was dragged off bya 
policeman. With the coils of a serpent crushing 
him stronger and more deadly than those of Laocoon, 
the poor wretch talked of freedom, and thought 
himself free. 

In the bar-room of the little country tavern of 
Oakvale one cold night of last December, a discus- 
sion was going on upon the same subject which be- 
gins my chapter. It was a discussion illustrated by 
bottles of mean whiskey on the counter, and a gen- 
eral filling of glasses at every pause. 

“Total abstinence is gammon!” said Mr. Rolfe, 
the red-faced tavern-keeper. 

“It’s cowardly, that’s what it is,” answered Bill 
Grimes, the greatest drunkard in a drinking settle- 
ment. “Ef whiskey is an inemy, why, meet it as an 
inemy, face to face. Don’t whine out, ‘I’m pledged 
never to touch you, or look at you.’ No, J say, I’m 
goin’ to look at you, and to tackle you, too, and ef 
there’s any gritin me, I’m goin’ to whip you clean 
out, ef you ought to be whipped! Them’s my sinti- 
ments, gentlemen, and that’s the right way for any 
brave man to look at,the matter.” 

So he paused for breath, and in his ardent desire 
to “tackle” the enemy, poured out another dram 
and swallowed it. 

“Seems to me, Grimes,’”’ said a farmer who had 
run into the tavern to warm himself on his way 
home, “seems to me that whiskey’s a master hand 
at whippin’ you out, and gittin’ you into gutters and 
before the courts. I reckon it’s too masterful for 
you.” 

“Oh, that aint whiskey!’ he drawled; “that’s 
pure misfortune and trouble. I’m awfully poor, 
and everything works agin poor folks.”’ 

“Well, I don’t believe in hard drinking myself, 
but such a night as this, sleeting and cutting like a 
razor blade, and ten miles of awful road ahead of 
me, why, a man needs something to warm him up, 
or he’d freeze to death. A stiff toddy, Rolfe, and 
right off, for I’m in adesperate hurry. Why, Harry 
Newton,” toa fine-looking youth who entered the 
room, “what brings you here to-night?” 

“[’m on my way to Somers. I heard Mrs. Rolfe 
wanted to send a parcel to her sister there, and so I 
stopped for it.” 

“To Somers to-night! 
you going there for?” 
voices, 

“Father has some business at the bank which 
must be attended to early to-morrow. He didn’t 
know anything of it until tate this evening, and he 
wasn't well enough to go himself.” 

“Why, yon’ll freeze to death, boy,’’ said the tav- 
ern-keeper. 

“No danger,” laughed Harry. 
and am warmly wrapped up.” 


Why, what on earth are 
came from a chorus of 


“T’ve a good horse, 





You can’t go on horseback, Harry,” said Mr. 
Harney. “T live, you know, just two miles this side 
of Somers, and you’ll take a seat in the buggy with 
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‘COMPANION, 








me. You can take it on to Somers after we get 
home, aud if you wish, I'll send you back here. 
Leave your pony here, I'll be gladto have company 
to-night.” 

“I'm sure I’m everso much obliged, Mr. Harney,” 
he answered, gratefully, “I'll goin for the bundle, 
and be back in a minute.” 

“Take a drink, Harry,” said Rolfe, persuasively. 
«Jt'll keep the cold out.” 

“Thank you, no,” he answered, laughing. “It 
may keep the cold out, but it’s apt to put something 
in that’s ten times worse than cold. You know 1 
never touch liquor, and I don’t suppose I ever will.” 

Ile walked out, leaving a sneering laugh behind 
him. 

“The impidence of that boy,” ejaculated Bill 
Grimes, whose face was redder and voice hoarser 
since he last opened his lips, ‘‘preachin’ to his elders 
and betters, and settin’ hisself above ’em!” 

“Oh, he’s a good boy,”’ answered Mr. Rolfe, “only 
he’s got foolish notions, and he’s set in ’em. Take 
another toddy, Mr. Harney. You’ll need all the 
warmth you can get before you get home.” 

Mr. Harney, an industrious farmer, was by no 
means an habitual drinker. No man abhorred a 
drunkard more than he did, and weeks and months 
would elapse without his touching a drop of liquor. 
Bat he thought a total abstinence pledge was the 
worst of folly for men who could control their appe- 
tite for strong drink, 

For instance, on such a night as this, how neces- 
sary a toddy was to men compelled to expose them- 
selvestoinclement weather. In his utterignorance, 
he believed that he laid up a store of warmth in his 

lood with every drink he took, to resist the cold 
outside. So he swallowed another toddy, and felt 
glowing and comfortable, 

“I’m ready, Mr, Harney ;” and Harry stood at the 
door, bundle in hand, 

“One more drink!” cried the solicitous Mr. 
Reeves, and of course Mr. Harney could not refuse. 
But that one more drink set his head whirling very 
strangely. He went to the buggy, scrambled in, and 
gathered up the reins. 

“I declare, Harry, I can’t see well to drive. The 
cold’s made me stupid-like. You know the road, 
andif you didn’t, old Balldoes. Just take the reins, 
will you, and let him go ahead?” 

Itwas a pitch-dark night, sleeting heavily, and 
the cold growing more intense every moment. The 
horse made his way butslowly in the thick mud, 
and sometimes stuck fast in a deep hole. Through 
Ilarry’s warm coverings, the cold penetrated until 
his blood seemed turning to ice. He spoke to his 
companion, but found he was sleeping heavily. 

“He’s drank too much,” he thought. “Maybe he’ll 
sleep it off.’ 

So he pulled a thick blanket over Mr. Harney’s 
shoullers, covered his knees with the buggy-cloth, 
and made him as comfortable as possible. He him- 
self began to suffer severely, until a strange numb- 
ness crept over him. With a thrill of terror, he re- 
membered all he had heard of people freezing to 
death. “Whatam I todo? Tm getting so drowsy I 
cannot keep awake. I must try and get my blood 
in circulation.” 

He jumped out and trudged on foot by the horse, 
holding the reins, He stamped on the ground, 
leaped up, threw his arms about, did everything 
he had ever heard or read of to keep himself awake 
andin motion, He pulled Mr. Harney, shook him, 
tried to get him out of the buggy, but the drunken 
stupor could not be broken. The man moved and 
groaned a little, but stretched himself in his corner, 
and relapsed into his heavy sleep. His hands were 
getting cold, and Harry rubbed them with might 
and main, until they seemed warmer. 

The poor boy walked along, his heart heavy as 
lead, and feeling his strength failing him. But he 
pushed resolutely on, through cold and darkness, 
u itil his temperate blood began to flow more freely 
in his veins. 

When they began to near Mr. Harney’s farm, he 
stepped in the buggy again toexamine him. <A gray 
dawn was breaking in the east, and by its light he 
Sv, on unfastening the cloak wrapped around the 
poor man’s head, that his drunken stupor had passed 
jato death, Will and strength paralyzed by the 
“one drink more,” he lay unconscious of his ebbing 
Vitality, and unable to make a struggle to regain it. 

Never did Harry forget the scene when the poor 
man’s corpse was carried into the home which he 
had left that morning, full of health and vigor. 
One of the best of lnsbands, the tenderest of fa- 
thers, anda good citizen, lay there, a victim to the 
ignorance that believed that there were times when 
alcoholic drinks could be taken with impunity, not 
Suspecting that the “one drink more” was too often 
the draught of death. 





—_————~ 


A PUMPKIN-PIE SHOW. 


An exchange tells of a “pumpkin-pie social” lately 
pn in Willoughby, O. Upon a table in the middle 
of the vestry of the Methodist church were pies in 
round tins and square tins, yellow plates and white 
plates; some were scolloped and some were plain: 
Some were yellow and some were brown, and all 
Were very, very good. 

The pie that took the first prize was frosted, and 
_ = that came next in merit was delicately fluted ; 

o that the disaffected ladies who did not get either 
the cook-book or the butter-knife could toss their 
heads and sneer, “Men are no judges, anyhow, for 
t ey always go by the looks.” 

The t ‘sting committee comprised a judicious farm- 
“ry a gentleman of leisure, and a thin doctor, and 
the three had to.eat a small slice of every pie in the 





room before they ceuld announce the names of the 
best pie-makers. Those unfortunate gentlemen, 
with their stomachs full of pie, had.to go to bed 
that night when the “social’’ was over. 


4] 

at home near the station, then tear up the track two | around, said, “We're but a mile from the next sta- 
miles beyond the Junction afore the express train | tion. That’s a big place, and there'll be a crowd 
comes up. This dark night there'll be a moighty | waitin’ fer the midnight express. Thank the Lord 


foine chance fer plunder.” 


“What's Pat O'Neal done?” asked one in the | 
crowd, | 

“He's been reportin’ on us to the company, an’ he | 
' says he will shoot any Mollie he kin foind. So we 

must take away his firearms, an’ give him a good | 

settlin’.” 
| Yer’ll have to settle that wife an’ boy o’ his’n, | 
| too, fer Bridget an’ her son kin shoot as thrue as | 
| any of us.” 

“Well, every Mollie in the region’s here, and yer 

all wellarmed. A hundred an’ fifty orter be able | 
| to whip three. Here’s four demijohns o’ whiskey; | 
| take as much refreshment as yer want all round, fer 
we've a big night’s work afore us, as there’s another 
mon on the road we must settle afore we git to the 
station.” 

“Who's that?” called several voices. 
| Andrews, the boss at Cross Forks. I can’t tell | 
| yer what he’s done, but the county delegate says we | 
| must give him a beatin’, too. And I know yer allers | 
| ready to obey, an’ strivin’ fer the honor.”’ 

Dennis listened to this talk with a brain that 

| seemed at first paralyzed with terror, 


Considering the dreams they must have had, the 
thankfulness which inspired Whittier to sing the 
praises of pumpkin-pie could hardly have mingled | 
abundantly in their feelings. 


oe 





For the Companion. 


MORNING IN FEBRUARY. 


The light, swift flakes fell all the night; 
Each twig is bowed with feathery load, 
And stretches vista purely white 
Where trees arch low o’er wooded road. 
The dawn unrolls a fairy scene! 
All nature wears one dazzling hue, 
Save mossy hemlocks sheltered green, 
And far o’erhead peeps bit of blue. 
3ut wind veers suddenly, and, lo! 
‘There comes a dash of sleet and rain; 
Then quickly o’er the coated snow 
The bright, clear sunlight pours again. 
O, magic change! this roseate flusl 
Gives life and warmth to hill and vale; 
One touch of Sovereign Artist’s brush 
Transforms the landscape, spectral, pale! 
O’er tiny brook is jewelled grot, 
There pensile aspens hidden lay, 
And on old oak’s unsightly knot 
Is kindled ruby’s flame to-day ! 
The thickly clustered alders bear 
Carved pediments of richest pearl; 
’Midst icy splendors opal re 
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Tiaras tipped with argent light 

The dwarf firs sway, and blind our eyes; 
Gems blossom thick as stars at night, 

There diamonds burn with sunset dyes! 
One brown leaf whirled from forest-erypt 

Is borne where flocks of snow-birds meet— 
Was some sprite’s message traced on it, 

That makes their chirping grow so sweet ? 

G. B. GRIFFITH. 


| they dared commit such terrible crimes seemed in- 
credible. He had recognized that one of the men 
| to suffer was the kind station-master who had be- 
friended him that morning. 
| As soon as he could rouse himself to think, he felt 
| that he must give him warning. But how could he 
| get there before this crowd of strong men? He 
ew Cees. | well knew that if they caught him, it was little grace 
they would give him. 
A MIDNIGHT RAID. Then he thought of the long express train coming 
Dennis McGlinn was a lad of about sixteen. His | freighted with human lives, that would be sacrificed 
early home was in Ireland, but his parents had died, | to the cruelty and avarice of these men, unless he 
and he came to America to search for a sister, who | could save them. 
had married the boss of a Pennsylvania coal-mine. | Oh, if he only had wings and could fly down the 
It was an almost hopeless search he had under- | track! Suddenly he remembered secing some empty 
taken, for he knew neither the name of the man nor | Coal-cars standing on a switch near the depot where 
the town where he resided, and day after day he | he had stopped last, He thought if he could start 
tramped through various mining regions, telling his | One of those, he might run it down to the next sta- 
story and making inquiries, but all without success, | tion before the raiders had time to arrive and tear 
It was late autumn weather, and work was scarce, | Up the track ahead, for it was down grade all the 
Many a night he slept on the mountains, or under | Way. He waited till the men had all disappeared, 
some boards in a lumber-yard, or in empty coal- | then crept softly out of his shelter, Although still 
cars. As the weeks passed on, poor Dennis was al- | raining, the moon now gave a little light through 


<n ~oo— 


| He had heard | 
Blush like the jewels of an earl. | of this “Ancient Order of Hibernians,’”? but that | 














most in despair, for many would not believe his | 
story, and turned him gruffly away when he asked 
for work or food. 


One cold, stormy day, with a north-east wind | 


upon a little railway-station by the side of a stream 
among the hills. Here he entered, to seek shelter 
and dry himself by the stove. 

It was not time for any trains, and the solitary 
man in charge was sitting by the fire smoking his 
pipe. He received the boy kindly, glad of any com- 


time, then Dennis told his story, and was listened to 
with a confidence in its truth that warmed his heart 
after the many rebuffs he had received. 

“Faith,” said the flagman, “it’s like huntin’ fer a 
nadle in a haystack ye are. But now that ye spake 
of it, I mind me of a woman by the name of 
McGlinn, who married Barney Green up at Hazle- 
wood Mountain. He may have been a boss, but I 
think now he’s not in sich good business. Still, if 
yer went there, yer moight foind out sumthin’. 
L’astways, there’s no harm o’ thryin’. But bide 
wid me till the noon train comes up, an’ I’ll spake 
to the engineer to let ye ride on the locomotive to 
the next station, for it’s a bit of tin miles from 
here. And come now, ye shall have a share from 
my pail, for I doubt if ye’ve had any breakfast the 
mornin’. The ould woman knows me appetite is 
good, an’ usually gives a ginerous allowance,” 

Dennis was very thankful for the food, and the 
man, seeing his half-famished condition, gave him 
the lion’s share. Just before the train arrived, he 
took an old coat from a hook on the wall, and said, 
“Take this, too, yer poor young crayther, an’ may 
the blessed Vargin prosper ye in yer sarch.” 

Dennis wrapped himself up, little caring that it 
was far too large, as long as he was warm and dry, 
and with tears of gratitude he wrung tke kind man’s 
hand, as he jumped on the locomotive to take his 
ride to the next station. 

As they sped along, he closely watched every 
movement of the engineer, and questioned him till 
he knew why all the different valves were opened 
and shut, and he thought to himself that that was 
the work he would like above all others, 

When his brief journey was over, he left the sta- 
tion very much cheered, though a dark rainy night 
was coming on. After tramping some distance, he 
came to the mining village, and asked for Barney 
Green. He was shown the house, and with a beat- 
ing heart he knocked at the door for admission. 


the clouds. 

Running fast, but with cautious glances all 
around, he reached the station, which was silent 
and dark. Detaching the last car on the switch, 


track. Then, with all his strength, giving it a final 
push, he jumped on as it began running down the 
grade. Crouching low, he kept his hand on the 
brake, intending to stop it and flee for his life if he 
saw the raiders were ahead of him. 

It seemed an endless time, yet the ten miles were 


pany. They talked on indifferent topics for some | 800n run, and the little station which had given him 


refuge in the morning was dark and deserted. He 
down the track. Perhaps the Mollies had taken a 
shorter way and were already there, or had done 
their work and gone, 

With a heart that throbbed so loud he could hear 
little else, he moved on in his car till he caught 
sight of the light in Pat’s cottage. 

“TI don’t believe they’ve come yet,”’ he said aloud; 
then listening, he heard not a sound save the ripple 
of the water in Hazlewood Creek. Stopping the 
car, he sprang out, ran up to the door and knocked 
loudly for admission. 

““Who’sthere?” called a woman’s voice, asa white 
cap appeared in the open window. 

“Tell Pat O’Neal to get up and hide, for the Mollie 
Maguires are coming to beat him!” cried Dennis. 

“Oh, Pat, do ye hear?” exclaimed his wife, look- 
ing back. 

In a moment his head, too, emerged cautiously 
from the window, and he demanded to know who it 
was that had brought the warning. Dennis rapidly 
told his tale, and urged him to escape to a place of 
safety. 

In a very few minutes O'Neal, wife and boy were 
seated in the car, which was once more moving 
down the track; but the grade here was not so steep, 
and it seemed as if they were only creeping along. 
In an agony of suspense, they heard the tramp of 
men not far behind them. Dennis wanted to 
leave the car, and flee to the brush for their lives; 
but Pat whispered,— 

“No, no; we must all git out and thry to push on 
faster. You take one side, an’ I the t’other. If we 
kin git round this curve widont bein’ diskivered, Pll 
give ’em lave to catch us.” 

“Oh, yes!’ exclaimed Dennis. “I forgot about 
the train. I must stop that if I die for it!” 

They worked with all their strength, Bridget add- 
ing her stalwart arm. The curve was just rounded, 





But the heart sunk like lead as a woman in cross 
tones demanded his business, and when he faltered 
out his story, replied that she had no brother, and 
she wouldn’t own him if she had, so he could go off 
about his business. 

Wholly disheartened Dennis turned away, and as 
night settled down, took shelter in a lumber-yard 
near the road-side. Here he fell asleep, but was 
awakened by hearing voices in the brush just out- 
side the fence against which he lay. His attention 
was instantly arrested by the words of one man, 
who seemed the leader. 

“Now, my men, this Pat O’Neal must be beaten 
widin an inch of hislife fer not givin’ the Mollies 
no show at Hazlewood Mountain. We'll catch him 





| the car fairly on the downward impetus, and all but 
Pat had taken their seats, when they heard a yell, 
land knew that their flight was discovered.. With 
| the energy of despair, Pat gave a final push, and 
| springing in, crouched down on the bottom with 
the rest at the report of several shots that the riot- 
ers had fired. 
For a few minutes they could hear the tramp of 
feet, and shouts and oaths of the raiders; but the 
single car had the advantage, and with brakes raised 
it flew down the track faster and faster, the sounds 
growing fainter behind them, till, with a sense of 
| unspeakable relief, they could hear nothing save 
the patter of the rain. 
After a while Pat raised his head, and looking 





knew that Pat O’Neal’s home was a mile further | 


we’re safe from them this toime, an’ kin sthop the 
train! Give us yer hand, Dennis McGlinn. But fer 
you, shure where would we ‘o’ been by this toime? 
May the blessed Vargin reward ye!” 

“Dennis McGlinn did ye say?” asked his wife. 
“T had a brither by that name in auld Ireland, an’ 
it were mine, too, afore I married Boss McKee.” 

“Shure, auld woman, ye niver tould me that afore! 
I knew ye were a bloomin’ widdy whin I married 
ye, but I niver knew ye was a McGlinn. Now may- 
be, Dennis, I sent ye off on the wrong track this 
mornin’, whin the very crayther ye were sakin’ was 
in me own house. But mind; we’re comin’ to the 
station, and must put down the brakes.” 

*“Halloo! what’s here?” called out several voices, 
as the solitary car came running along in front of 
the platform. 

“You must get out o’ this!’ cried the flagman, 
coming up and swinging his red lantern in their 
faces. “The express train will be rushing by here 
in five minutes.” 

But he instantly recognized Pat as the flagman of 
the next station, and listened to his story with hor- 
ror, then ran down the track, swinging his red light 
to give warning of the danger ahead. Pat and his 
party were immediately surrounded and assailed on 
all sides with questions, which were repeated over 
and over from a hundred lips, when the long night 
train arrived, and officials and passengers learned 
the cause of their detention, and the narrow escape 
they had had. 

A strong force of police was sent up to examine 
the road, and they found the raiders gone; but the 
station-house and the flagmaster’s home were in 
flames, and many of the rails torn up and missing. 
|The Mollie Maguires have been on a raid,’”’ was 
announced in the morning papers; but who they 
were would be a difficult task to discover. 

Little more remains to be told. Dennis MeGlinn 
| found his sister in Bridget O'Neal, and the railway 
| company have rewarded his bravery by giving hint 
| steady work in their employ. 

He has become an engineer, and thus his highest 
ambition has been gratified. But he never passes 

| over that part of the road without thinking of his 
first midnight ride. Mary A. Ror. 
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For the Companion, 
EASTER EGGS. 
By “Aunt Carrie.” 


In Germany and in the northern counties of Eng- 


driving the rain through his thin garments, he came | With great labor he pushed it along to the main | jand, the giving and receiving of Easter eggs isa 


general custom, expressive of good-will, and each 


one vies with the other to produce the prettiest. 
| 
| 





Fia. 1. 


There are several kinds of Easter eggs, used for 
various purposes; sometimes those lovely white 
glass ones are obtained, and after embellishing 
them, they serve the homely but useful purpose of 
darning stockings upon; the wooden ones, too, 
when prettily ornamented and varnished, are beau- 
tiful, looking asif inlaid. 

Then, again, the natural eggs, either turkeys’, 
ducks’, geese’, hens’ or pigeons’ eggs, may be mado 
into charming little presents, such as thimble or 
spool-cases and bags, tatting-cases, jewel-cups or 
boxes, and sugar-plum bags, or as little French Es- 
telle calls them, bonbonnieres. 


Decalcomania Pictures. 

Fig. 1 is a large white egg, embellished with de- 
calcomania pictures of birds and flowers, which you 
may get fora few cents. There is scarcely a pret- 
tier method of beautifying eggs than with these pic- 
tures, and any of you may do it without trouble by 
being neat and careful. 

Let me tell you bere that if at any time you use 
all your fastening varnish for decalcomania, just 
take your bottle to any druggist and get equal parts 
of demar varnish and balsam of fir well mixed; for 
outside surfaces use demar varnish alone. 

You may either boil the eggs quite hard, or make 
atiny hole in each end, and blow out the contents. 
If you wish them solid, fill the shell with liquid 
plaster of Paris. 

Take two circular pieces of gold-paper, about as 
large as a ten-cent piece, notch the edges, and paste 
one on each end. Besides those ornamented with 
decalcomania, you will wish to color a number with 
aniline dyes, which will give you every conceivable 
tint and shade of color; and these are exqnisite with 
ferns, flowers, lettering, or simple sketches etched 
upon them. ‘ 

To do this, draw a little vine, as in Fig. 2, each 
side, and a picture for the centre, or, if you like, 
your name or monogram, or that of the person to 
whom you wish to give it, and then take a sharp- 
pointed pen-knife, and gently scrape away the color, 

lettering the figures in white upon the surface, 
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the color, lettering the figures in white upon the 
surface, 
White Eggs. 
Often, then, we may wish a few white eggs, 
which are especially lovely among the bright 


colors. ‘To have them exceedingly pretty, melt j 
a little lard, and drop a piece of wax into it; to a| 
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well. In this nest arrange your decorated eggs. 


| Pigeons’ eggs are as pretty as possible for such 


a purpose. 

Fig. 4 is a nest on a stand, made of stiff wire, 
with raisin stems, and little twigs sewed on it, 
then dipped in scarlet sealing-wax, dissolved in 
boiling alcohol, It only needs four pieces of 


cupful of lard, take a piece of wax as large as a | wire, about half a yard long, bent out at the top 


walnut. Into this dip your egg, rolling it about 


to hold the nest; then the four bound together to 


so as to cover every part with the melted lard; | form the stem, and each one spread out for the 


then let it get cold. 


feet. 





Papa or mamma would show you how to 
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Next take a sharp-pointed stick ora pen-knife, | 
and very carefully cut out lines around the up- 
per part of each end. Mark your monogram on 
one side, and a star or some other figure opposite 
to it. 

Carefully scrape away all the lard and wax 
around the figures, and with a small camel’s- | 
hair brush dipped in turpentine, carefully clean | 
the spots, wiping them with a soft rag on the 
end of a pointed stick. Have a cupful of the very 
strongest vinegar; put the egg in this and leave 
it until the shell is partly eaten away; then 
place it in hot water to melt off the grease, and 
your egg will look like carved ivory. I know of 
no more beautiful eggs than these exquisite 
white ones. Fig. 3 shows an egg ornamented in 
this way. 

I will tell you of one more of this kind, with 
which we may make a charming nest. 

Take a few of your bright-colored eggs, and 
varnish them, and then, before they become 
quite dry, dust 





“diamond powder" or “frost-| 
ing” all over the surface, or roll them in it, and | 
you have very brilliant eggs, that sparkle as if} 
covered with crystal gems, | 

You may also make beautiful eggs by sewing 
figured ribbons, or 


j 
bright-colored silks, round | 


them; then boil them, dropping a bitof alum into | 
the water; when you cut the silk, the eggs will} 
be brightly figured or striped. 





Next we must make a nest, which may be| 
only large enough for one egg, or may hold a 
dozen; the large ones are charming ornaments | 
for the Easter breakfast-table. 

The Nest. 

Make a nest any size, by cutting four pieces 
of pasteboard, twice as wide at the top as the 
bottom, and about as long (or high) as the top; 
also cut a circular piece for the bottom, sew 
these pieces together, and then cover them with 
moss, sewed or glued all over thickly. In place 
of moss, ravellings of green and brown Brussels 





carpet, or zephyr, knitted and ravelled, answers 


do this, for it wil) make a beautiful table orna- 
ment, looking like scarlet coral, 

Ivy leaves and roses or any other flowers, 
make a pretty finish to such a nest of Easter 
eggs. 


COLLEGE CRUELTIESB. 


The events which recently took place at Prince- 
ton College, resulting in the torturing and shoot- 
ing of one of the students, and the expulsion of 
a number of others, were tae result of a very old 
and bad student custom 
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What is called “hazing” has been practised in 
nearly all of our larger colleges for a very long 
period. We hear of it at Harvard and Yale as 


| long ago as the middle of the last century, and 


as other colleges have grown up, the often cruel 
and even dangerous custom has been borrowed 


| from the older institutions. 


“Hazing” has, indeed, various forms and 
methods. In general it consists of tricks played 
by sophomores upon students who have recent- 
ly entered college, and who are considered 
“ereen,”’ and therefore easily victimized. The 
special objects of hazing are usually those fresh- 
men who either dress foppishly, or whose man- 
ners are “loud,”’ and who thus lay themselves 
open to the ridicule and persecution of the upper 
class. 


It is true that a great deal of “hazing’’ is 


| merely intended to make fun of, or frighten the 


freshmen, no serious bodily harm being done to 
them. For instance, a band of sophomores will 
visit a freshman’s room, and after scaring him 
by all sorts of threats and menaces, will make 
him dance on a table, or sing, or do some other 
ridiculous thing; or mock invitations will be 
sent to three or four freshmen, asking them to 
take tea with one of the professors, a trap into 
which they readily fall. 

Anything done to cause distress or fright to 
others, is unworthy of intelligent young men, 


especially if they are older and stronger than 
their victims; and so itis that even these milder 
forms of “hazing’’ must be condemned. But 
sometimes the practice is carried to a much 
more serious extent than we have mentioned. 

Several years ago, in one of our larger col- 
leges, a freshman in frail health was taken from 
his room on an evening in the dead of winter, 
was carried to a pump and deluged with freezing 
water, and made to submit to this torture for a 
long time. The result was that he caught a 
fatal cold and soon died. This is an extreme 
case, but unhappily many instances have taken 
place in which health has been seriously in- 
jured, and bodily suffering has been incurred, 
by the reckless and cruel abuse of the superior 
strength of hazing parties. 

While this custom of hazing is peculiar to 
American colleges, there is in the English col- 
leges a practice somewhat similar, called ‘“‘fag- 
ging.’’ When a freshman enters, he is taken as 
a “fag’’ by one of the older students, and this 
| aoe him to do all sorts of menial work for 

his new master. He blacks his boots, brushes 
| his clothes, runs on his errands, and carries his 
| bundles. This system of “‘fagging’’ used to exist 
| in some of our own colleges; but that, at least, 
| has passed away. 

We can readily sympathize with the frolicsome 
| spirits of college students, when they find vent 
| in innocent and proper ways. The sense of in- 

dependence and of coming manhood that a 
| young man feels when he enters college is nat- 
| ural, and should be taken into account in deal- 
ing with his actions. 

But hazing, even in its milder forms, has a 
tendency to inflict pain, to cause distress, and 
create terror, while carried to excess, it becomes 
criminal and cruel, and now and then is fatal to 
health, and even life. The college authorities 
are therefore right in using every means, no 
matter how severe, to punish those who practise 
it, and to put an effectual end to it. 





a. 
AS THE STARS. 


As the stars, when they are ¢ 
One by one, from out the 
And the dawn to daylight growing, 
With its daybeams shooting high; 
Are but heralds of the coming 
Ot the glorious King of Day: 
Such our life when in its gloaming, 
If we work, and wateh, and pray. 


ving, 











— 
SILVER DOLLARS. 

On Thursday, the 28th of February, one of the 

most exciting political contests ever waged in 


| this country was brought to an end, by the pas- 


sage in Congress over the President's veto of 
what was known as the silver bill. 

The new law provides for the coinage of silver 
dollars of the weight of 412 1-2 grains, of which 
nine-tenths are pure silver, and one-tenth copper 
alloy. These new dollars may be used in the 
payment of every debt, either to or front the 
government, or between individual persons, 

They are to be coined ‘on government ac- 
count,’’—that is, the United States Treasury buys 
silver bullion, and manufactures the metal into 
coin, and makes whatever profit results from the 
operation of putting the money into circulation. 

At present a profit on the coinage can be 
reached. The bullion—that is, silver in bars, 
uncoined—necessary to make a silver dollar of 
112 1-2 grains can be bought, or could be bought 
when the act was passed, for ninety-three or 
ninety-four cents in greenbacks, and after the 
cost of coining is added, there will be still a pro- 
fit of five cents or more on the dollar. 

It would not be profitable to repeat the argu- 
ments that were used for and against this new 
law. No doubt charges were made on both sides 
of which the accusers will some day be sorry. 
The silver bill was supported with very grea 
zeal on the one hand, and it was opposed and 
resisted with extraordinary earnestness and per- 
sistence on the other. The question has been 
settled by the passage of the bill, and it must be 
left to time, which proves and reveals all things, 
to show what the result will be. 

The bill was first passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the extra session called by the 
President to meet in October. It was passed 
Without debate—under a suspension of the rules 
which would allow debate—by a very great ma- 
jority of members, belonging to both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties. 

In the Senate there were two protracted de- 
bates on the silver question,-—first on a resoln- 
tion introduced by Senator Matthews of Ohio, 
declaring that it would be right and honest to 
pay the interest and principal of the public debt 
in silver dollars—and then on this bill. 

The discussion extended over several weeks. 
The Senate committee on finance recommended 
a number of amendments to the bill as it had 
been passed by the House. When debate had 
exhausted itself, the voting began. 





| 





posed amendments, and one or two others offered 
by Senators, were adopted, and then the bill was 
passed by more than two-thirds of the members 
present. 

These changes required the bill to be sent 
back to the House, where, after one hour’s de- 
bate, they were all adopted, and the bill was sent 
to the President for approval. This was on 
Monday, the 25th of February. 

In accordance with the Constitution, the Pres- 
ident, not approving the bill, sent it back to the 
House on the 28th, with his objections to its be- 
coming alaw. The House immediately passed 
the bill again by more than two-thirds majority, 
and the measure was also passed in the Senate 
by an equally strong majority on the same after- 
noon, and thus it became a law in spite of the 
veto. 

The history of this act is interesting, aside 
from its momentous consequences on the money 
of the country, as showing the working of one 
part of our national Constitution. This was 
President Hayes’s first veto, and it was also the 
first veto that has been overruled in more than 
eight years. 

It is now the part of true patriotism for the 
opponents of the measure to accept it as the law 
of the land. Its success will vindicate those who 
urged it, or its failure will prove them in the 
wrong. The country has been preserved from 
many dire perils in the past, and even if the ills 
expected to come from the silver act by its op- 
ponents were all to afflict us, we can trust to 
Providence and to the good sense of the people 
to remove the burden. And if the act shall 
bring the good predicted by its advocates, we 
can be grateful, like the Jewish prophet of old, 
because of the good hand of our God upon us. 


>> —___- — 


WOULD NOT BE SEPARATED. 

It is a curious fact that the only instances of hero- 
ism given in the account of the wreck of the Metrop- 
olis, were of the courage of two boys. When the 
ship, bound for the far-off Brazils, with its crew of 
three hundred laborers, was about to leave the 
docks at Philadelphia, a little fellow of eight ran 
along the wharf, crying,— 

“Oh, father, father!’ 

His father leaped on shore, and caught him in his 
arms. “Let me take him, for God’s sake!” he 
begged of the agent. “He shan’t be in the way.” 

“Tmpossible!” was the reply. “Go aboard.” 

“No, 'll throw up the chance. I can’t lave thim 
all behint!”’ 

But Jimmy knew that this chance of work at the 
other side of the world was all that stood between 
“thim all’ and starvation, 

He wiped his eyes and tried to laugh. 
pap; you'll soon be back. 
take care of mother.” 


“Go on, 
I'll be a good boy and 


And as the great ship swung from her moorings, 
many a wet eye turned on the sturdy little fellow 
standing erect and tearless, watching her go. 

Another man, named Kellaher, was more fortu- 
nate, and had secured permission to take his son,a 
child of seven, with him, The boy's mother was 
dead, and his father had reared him since he was a 
baby. The two were quite alonein the world. Kel- 
laher was a stout, cheerful, industrious fellow, and 
the agent had relaxed the rules in order to secure 
him. In the brief voyage of two days, both he and 
little Charley made many friends, 

When the ship struck, and was going down in the 
awful storm, Kellaher was helpless, not being able 
to swim. He was looking for something to which 
both he and his boy could cling, when one of the 
sailors brought a spar and began to tie the boy to 
it. Charley pushed it away. 

“Papa has no board,” he said. 
live without my papa!’ 
about his neck. 

The next moment both were washed into the sea. 
They were found afterwards in each other’s arms, 
dead on the beach, and Jimmy’s father near them, 
dead, also, but alone. Jimmy yet lives to be, let us 
hope, “a good boy, and to take care of mother.” 
It is easier to die a heroic death, sometimes, than to 
live a heroic life. 

connpennniaceaifiiittipatmsntnittinates 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC WORKER. 


In the city of San Francisco lives a wealthy gen- 
tleman who is a hard-working enthusiast. His en- 
thusiasm is not of that common sort which expends 
itself in collecting works of art, ora herd of blood 
cattle, or even a stud of thorough-bred horses. 
Neither has he built a showy palace, and filled it 
with furniture until it resembles an upholsterer’s 
shop, a furniture warehouse and a bric-a-brac store, 
all combined in one. 

He was formerly a merchant, and worked hard to 
make a fortune, that he might retire from business 
and carry out a long-cherished plan. Several years 
ago his wealth justified him in taking down his mer- 
eantile sign, and from that time he has devoted 
himself to his self-imposed task. It is to compile 2 
history, as well as a scientific account, of all the re- 
gion lying west of the Rocky Mountains, which, 
stretching from Alaska to Panama, embraces Cali- 
fornia, Mexico and Central America. 

The task is astupendous one, for it includes & 
history of the aboriginal inbabitants of these States, 


“T don’t want to 
and ran to him, clinging 


The pro-| and of their successive civilized occupicis, a scien- 
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tific account of their geology, botany and other 
natural features, At least thirty volumes, possibly 
forty, it is thought, will be required to complete the 
work which Mr. H. H. Bancroft, the enthusiastic 
compiler, has laid out for himself. 

His first step was to surround himself with all the 
pooks which could throw any light upon the subject 
Agents were appointed in all the principal cities of 
the world to purchase any volume which contained 
information useful to the compiler. And now, in 
the fifth story of his house, Mr. Bancroft stands 
day after day at a desk,—sometimes for ten or twelve 
hours,—With twenty thousand volumes and a staff 
of assistants right at hand, ready to answer any 
question referring to the vast district whose history 
he has begun to write. 

Mr. Bancroft has already published two or three 
volumes, instalments of the history of the native 
tribes. As he is in middle life and in robust health, 
and has a body which is elastic under hard work, it 
is to be hoped that he will live to complete a work 
which only a broad-minded man could project, and 
ouly an enthusiastic scholar carry on. 

ee 


WASHINGTON AND HAMILTON. 
Washington and Alexander Hamilton were 
true friends until the death of the former. Ham- 
ilton cherished a respect bordering on reverence 
for his great leader, and Washington confided 
more in his youthful aid and secretary than in any 
other friend. They had but one quarrel, and that 
was but for a moment, though it led to a separation 
of several years. Hamilton was little more than a 
boy when he entered the general's military family 
as one of his aids, and continued to serve in this 
relation until 1781, though longing to be in the open 
field. 

One day they met on the stairs, and Washington 
expressed a wish to speak with him. Hamilton re- 
plied that he would return immediately. He hada 
letter to deliver to Mr. Tilghman requiring urgent 
haste, and having delivered it was returning, when 
Gen. Lafayette intercepted him, and compelled a 
moment’s delay. Hurrying on, he found Washing- 
ton at the head of the stairs, in great excitement, 
and was roughly greeted. 

“Col. Hamilton, you have kept me waiting at the 
head of the stairs these ten minutes. I must tell 
you, sir, you treat me with disrespect.” 

“Tam not conscious of it, sir,’ replied Hamilton. 
“But since you have thought it necessary to tell me 
80, we part.”’ 

“Very well, sir, if it be your choice.” 

Within an hour Washington sent Mr. Tilghman 
to Hamilton to express his high esteem and confi- 
dence, and to ask an interview for reconciliation. 
But Hamilton said his resolution could not be re- 
voked, and they parted. Their mutual love was 
unchanged, however, and when Washington became 
President, he at once invited Hamilton to the most 
important post in his Cabinet, that of Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


Gen. 
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THE DOCTOR AND THE BEGGAR. 

When Dr. Kirk was travelling in Palestine with 
Dr. Neale, of Boston, he was disgusted with the 
beggars, who were numerous and bold, and could 
hardly speak to them or of them with patience. 
Sometimes the begging element came in just at the 
wrong time, to break a pleasant dream or an exquis- 
ite illusion. On their way from Jerusalem to Beth- 
lehem, the road over which Mary travelled with the 
child Jesus, they met a mother coming along the 
road with a child. 

“Oh,” said Dr. Kirk, “you see that! How often 
the mother of our Lord trod this same path with her 
infant child! I am carried back to that sacred 
time.” 

“Well, I sympathized with him,” said Dr. Neale, 
“and was gratified when Dr. Kirk asked the drago- 
man to tell the woman what he said. The dragoman 
did so, when the woman very modestly said she was 
not worthy of the comparison. This touched the 
doctor still more. 

“*Do you hear that?’ 
the spirit of the Virgin!’ 
he said, 


he exclaimed. ‘She has 
and taking out Jhis book, 
‘I shall put that down and tell it to my 
people when I get home to Boston!’ 

“Meanwhile, the woman continued her talk with 
the dragoman. 

“What does she say?’ asked the doctor. 

“*She thinks, as she said what you wanted to 
know, you might give her some backsheesh,’ re- 
plied the dragoman. The doctor looked indignant. 
‘What! did she say backsheesh?’ he exclaimed. 
‘She is a beggar!’ and he put back his book.” 
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DEFINITION OF “BEAUTIFUL 
There are several definitions of “‘beautiful;’’ but 
we are inclined to admire the one which the first 
mate of an English ship gave to the word. The 
ship, filled with passengers, among whom were many 
ladies, was bound to the Cape of Good Hope. One 
night an invalid lady was awakened by the crashing 
of rigging, a violent noise, and the screaming of the 
captain as he shouted ont his orders. She kept to 


her cot, which swung under the main hatch, and | 


quietly waited till the excitement was over, or the 
ship went down, for she knew that there had been 
a collision. 


“She never sung out, nor asked a question. That's 
what I call ‘beautiful.’” 

Another passenger acted “beautiful.” He was the 
captain of a company of soldiers, and quite a little 
dandy. When the shock came, he turned his men 
upon deck in no time, and had them all in line. 
“Why, you know,” said the brave fellow, as cool 
as he was dressy, to the lady who complimented him 
upon his courage, “why, you know, I must see that 
my fellows went down decently.” 


+> —_—— 

CHOOSING A WIFE FOR “JIM.” 
Travellers who keep their ears and eyes open are 
apt to learn facts which would seem extraordinary 
even inanovel. Not long since, a gentleman trav- 
elling on a Western railroad engaged in conversa- 
tion with a rough-looking miner, and discovered 
that he had a “proxy” to choose a wife for his part- 
ner, 


He made no secret of the fact that his visit toa 
certain town in Michigan was for the purpose of 
marrying “the girl he left behind him,’ for whose 
future comfort he had built and furnished a house 
high up among the snow-capped mountains of Col- 
orado. 

He left in San Juan a partner, whom he describes 
‘as square & man as ever struck a drill,” with whom 
he had constantly labored three long years as mere 
“prospectors,” and with whom he now jointly held 
one of the most valuable properties in their district. 
Jim, too, desired to go East, but their mutual in- 
terests made it impossible; he didn’t know any one 
in particular East, but then he wanted to go. Jim 
was rather a bashful, reticent man, and did not like 
to tell even his partner the real purpose of his cov- 
eted visit; but upon the eve of the departure of the 
latter, the purpose of whose visit was known, Jim 
made the request, in dead earnest, that he bring him 
a wife. 

“Will you do it?” he was asked, 

“Do it! You bet!” 

‘Had he any instructions to give in regard to the 
selection?” 

“Yes; he said, ‘Harry, bring me a good, honest, 
sensible girl, what there’s no foolishness or show 
about,—a girl what'll make an honest man an hon- 
est wife,’ and that’s just the kind o’ woman I'll 
take out, and the one that'll be Jim’s wife.” 


a. 
WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
The force of words of one syllable is shown by 
some remarkable lines collected from well-known 
authors, and published in the Heights, a new Boston 
journal. This one is from Dr. Young: 
“The bell strikes nine. We take no note of time 
Save by its loss; to give it then a tongue 
Was wise in man.’ 
This from Shakespeare, where Constance says: 


“Thou aoe ’st, thou shalt! 1 will not go with thee! 
re I and sorrow sit; 
Here is my throne; bid kings come bow to it.” 


Lear says: 
“Thou know’st the first time that we smell the air 
We wawland cry: I will preach to thee; mark me, 
When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools. This a good block? 
From Fletcher’s Purple Island is taken a stanza 
of seventy words, all monosyllables except one, 
“darkest:” 
“New light, new love, new life hath bred, 
A life that lives by love, and loves by light; 
A love to Ilim to whom all loves are wed; 
A light to whom the sun is darkest night; 
Eye’s. light, heart’s love, soul’s only life He is; 
Life, soul, love, heart, light, eye, and all are His; 
He eye, light, heart, love, soul; Heall my joy and bliss.” 
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SEEKING A SITUATION. 

A writer gives advice, full of good sense, to those 
seeking situations. He says, “When seeking a situ- 
ation, do not propose to take an advanced post. 
Ask for a chance to work, beginning at the bottom. 


“You may be considered qualified for something 
better, yet be placed at the foot to test your temper 
and fidelity—to ascertain if you will be ‘faithful over 

a few things,’ as a qualification to become ‘a ruler 
over many things.’ 

“If you sweep, make fires, dust, do anything and 
everything promptly and cheer fully » you will be ad- 
vanced so fast as you seem to have mastered your 
allotted position. 

“Many a boy has lost his situation because he 
whined for a post of duty beyond his present capac- 
ity to fill. He who, in store or shop, begins at the 
bottom and learns how to do everything, and is com- 
petent to every duty, has his position and ultimate 
success in his own keeping; and he will be sought 
after by many, if it is known he is at liberty to ac- 
cept of a new engagement.” 

a 
EVILS OF CRAMMING. 

An exchange protests against the cramming sys- 
tem, which is working mischief to intelligent boys 
and girls. It says: 

Four cases are mentioned of girls seriously injured 
by this folly and unintentional wickedness. In one 
the brain is utterly unable to bear the burden put 
upon it, and the pupil is removed from school in a 
highly excitable state; in another, epileptic fits hive 
followed the host of subjects pressed upon the 
scholar; in the third, the symptoms of brain fag 
have become so obvious that the amount of school- 
ing has been greatly reduced, and in a fourth fits 
have been induced, and complete prostration of 
brain has followed. These cases are merely illus- 
trations of aclass, coming to hand in our day, fa- 
miliar to most physicians. 


> 
THE FOOTMAN CURED 
Thomas, eighth earl of Pembroke, made it a rule 
that any servant who got drunk shonld be dis- 
charged. But the earl was of a kindly disposition, 
and would sometimes, if the offender was an old 
servant, pretend not to see the transgressor. 





Other women rushed from their berths, screamed 
and made all the noise possible. Presently an officer 
came and informed her that a big ship had borne 
down on them and earried off their flying jib-boom. 

“She acted ‘beautiful,’ sir,” 
Whom female passengers were an odious cargo. 


said the first mate, to | 


An old footman, who had lived with him many 
years. would sometimes indulge in a pot of ale ex- 
traordinary, trusting to the wilful blindness which 
| he saw assumed when convenient. One fatal day 

even this could not avail. 

As the earl crossed the hall, John appeared in full 
view, not rather tipsy, ora little disguised, but dead 


Lord Pembroke went up to him. 


“My poor fel- 
low, what ails you? 


You seem dreadfully ill; let 
me feel your pulse. God bless us! he is in a raging 
fever. Get hin to bed directly, and send for the 
apothecary.” | 
The apothecary came, not to be consulted,—for 

his lordship was physician-general in his own fam- 

ily,—but to obey orders; to bleed the patient copi- 

ously, clap a huge blister on his back, and give him 

a powerful dose of physic. 

After a few days of this treatment, the fel- 

low emerged, weak and wan as the severest illness 

could have left him. 

“Ha, honest John!’ cried his master, “I am truly 

glad to see thee alive. You have had a wonderful 

escape, though, and ought to be thankful, very 

thankful, indeed. But John, John,” lifting up his 
finger, “no more of these fevers! ?” 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Do not send Postage Stamps to pay your 
Subscriptions. 

We cannot take Postage Stamps in payment for 
either the whole or a part of your subscription to 
the Companion. 
Tf sent, they will be returned to the person who 
sends them. & 
Asingle subscription of $175, if paid in stamps, 
or the 75 cents alone, seem small in amount, but 
when hundreds of subscribers and postmasters each 
send that amount, the aggregate becomes a very se- 
rious matter to us, 
If stainps were legal currency, we could use them 
in trade; but they are not legal curreney. The 
paper-maker will not take them, neither the grocer. 
They remain on our hands,a worthless amount of 
colored paper,—for all ordinary uses as money,— 
and thus involve serious embarrassment to us. 
For these reasons we shall be forced to return 
them when they are sentin payment for the paper. 
Send your money by post-office money-order. 
There is hardly a hamlet that has not, within at 
least a few miles of it, a money-order post-office. 
If sent in this way, your money is sure to come to 
us safely, and you run no risk by sending it. We 
will be responsible for it. 
If a money-order post-office is not within your 
reach, apply to the postmaster in your town, and 
get him to register the letter in Which you have 
placed the amount you w ish tosendus. Then ifthe 
letter is lost or stolen, it can be traced. You can 
send money in this way at our risk. 
A check upon any city bank we can use, and is 
also a safe way of sending money through the mails, 
You can send the check at our risk. 

If you send your money in any other way than by 
money-order, registered letter, or by check, you 
must do it at your own risk. We cannot be respon- 
sible for its loss, if it does not reach us. 

PERRY MASON & CO. 





Companion 
SCROLL SAW. 


Revolution in the Price of Foot 
Power Scroll Saws. 






RUSSELL & RICHARDSON SE 


PAYS 


For itself in | 
2 DAYS. 


A Foot Power Scroll Saw that will do as 
much work as a 


$10 Machine for $3. 


A few months ago we determined to supply a want for 
a cheaper Foot Power Saw to suit the limited means most 

eople have on account of the “hard times.” Ly come 

ining skill with economy, giving large contracts and 
selling directly from the factory, we are able to give our 
readers a low price. 


The Companion Scroll Saw 


is guaranteed by the publisher of the Fouth’s Compan- 
ion to saw as fast, do as beautiful work and cut_out as 
large work as any $10 machine in the we 
Length of Arms 21 inches. 
Length of om for Work..... 18 
Height of T 
Diameter of ns lane ew heel. 
Diameter of Drive Wheel.. 








Length of Stroke..........e.0 1y « 
Number of strokes of Saw per minute wena: 800 to” 1000. 
Weight of Saw packed for shipping........2 25 pounds, 


PRICES. 


Gempanien Scroll Saw.. 

Saw with Drill........ _.--.-. 

Saw with Drill, Turning Lathe 
and a fine ‘Circular Ses &5 00 


With each Saw we give 4 Saw Blades, 25 New Bracket 
and Scroll designs, 4 Illustrated Lessons for beginners 
and full instructions. 

The Saw, when ready for shipping, is packed in a case 
36 inches long, 13 inches wide and 4 inches deep, and 
weighs only 25 ponnds, Postage stamps cannot be re- 
ceived by us in payment for goods, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
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drunk, and unable to stand, 


Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUNG LADIES 


JOURNAL. 


The April number. now ready, contains all the latest 
Spring Fashions trom Parrs; and commences a New Sto- 
ry. entitled * ‘Her Bitier Repentance.” Also contains a 
splendid Colored Fashion Panorama of Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren's Dresses; & Gigantic Fashion supplement, tull ot the 
Latest Novelties in ress trom Paris; and Full size Pat- 
terns tor Cutting Oui; alsoan Liegant sheet in Gold and 
Bilne for HNandkerchiet Sachet and 3 sets Alphabets with 
Figures to correspond, in £Lmbroidery. ‘The Young La- 

| dies’ Journal also contains every month the most inter- 
esting Stories, by Favorite Authors, four pieces New Mu- 
sic, Poeti uv, Pastimes, Cookery Recipes, &c., and is the 
most suitable magazine ever published for the Jlome Cir- 
eee Sold by all newsdealers, or sent, postpaid, for 35 
ents. Yearly subscription (thirteen numbers), includ- 
ing the extra Christinas number, $450. The Wilmer & 
Rogers News Co., 31 Beekman Street, New York. Sub- 
scriptions received for all Foreign Publications. 









HENDERSON’S 


COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 
sent free tocustomers of past years, and toall 

wuurchasers of our books,eitherGardening for 

’rofit,Practical Floriculture orGardening for 
Pleasure (price $1.50 each. preps aid, by mail). 
To others, on receipt of 25c. Plain Plant or 
Seed Catalogues, without Plate, free to all. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
seedemen, Ma eners,and Florists, 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York.,. 








SET OUT CRAPE VINES. 
For $150 7 bt ae forward by . prepaid: 
ee a, Reti ail price, $1 
I t = or, m0" ° 
1 Goethe, . 30, 
1 Wilder, “ “ 30, 
6 Concord, “ we 60, equal to $2 50, 
One year old Concord Grape Vines at $18 per thousand ; 
two year old at $30 per thousand, delivered at express of: 
fice. One year old Concord vines by mail prepaid, $1 per 
doz.; two year, $1 50 per doz. Pure Concord Wines, 
put up expressly for Medicinal and Sacra- 
mental purposes, securely packed and deliv- 
ered at express ottic e, S6 per doz., guart bottles. 
Address, 
Clover Farm “Vineyard, Butler, Bates Co., Mo, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


UL EVER-BLOOMING 


We R r Prone Pot 


osesy, suifable for smmediate 











Groene, ont y mail, F all post-ofices, Splen 
Yariet War mea allinbefod wade ae :1 for ore 1 
0 £5 fc ‘or 

Bend for our NEW GUI DRAG ihe UI, 
and choose fr LAU pes 


cialty is ratelan vee Oe aistribuing. ey Ou Gr DINGEE 
& CONARD CO. .Rose-Growers, West Grove.ChesterCo..Pn. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 


»induce every perso} 
ra pny aaates — a r ‘ce A. aman we wall send our 
prize coilection of 40 packets, superb varieties, for 
Worth three times the eer Seed and Plant Catalogue 
for stamp. » HOWARD & CO, 
Pontoosue, Hancock Co,, 


F: LOWERS 


Strong Plants, your choice, WE by mail free of 

cost at your door. Our new Hand-Book of 24 
years’ oxperiene © sent free, with directions for cult-' 
ure of over 1 200 best varieties. Centennial medal, 
Largest assortment. Low rice * an ! sateled. Satis- 
Faction guaranteed, 6G ROS name OMA 
13 for $2, HOOPES, BROT it & THOMA 
Currny Hit Nurseries, WEsT CHESTER 


BREEDERS OF FANCY POULT IT Great 

reduction, from #3 to SI pa 3 Rest n, White Leghorn and 

Houdan E BBS, bes at strain. ety days only. 
POU L rh Y YARD, Oneida, N. Y. 


GforS1, 14 for 
2, postpaid. 
Be pag) ig& Greene 
house Liante by 


mail, Catal 
_ Free. J.T. a & Son, West Grove, © Theetar ‘0 es 


LOWER SEEDS. —800 best varieties at wholesale 















prices. Set. pkts. for 225 cts. ct. pkts. for 5 cts., &c. 
Send for Catalogue. Db. C. MCGRAW, 


Riverside Gardens, Binghamton, N. Y. 

22 sheets of Em- 
bossed = Pictures 
(from 6 to 50 ona 
sheet) ass’d. sub- 
jects in bugs, ture 
tles, dragons, 
imps, storks 
sprays of flowers 
and ferns, bon- 
quets, comic men, 
dolls heads, babes 
am. etc., for decorating and for all kinds of fancy work, 
in neat box with *Jints how to decorate,” ete., 92 
ote.s ; by mail, post-paid, 97 cts. The — box and one 
“ Wonder Box,” sent, post-paid, for $1 

Y GOUL b, “Boston, Mass. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their + a style 
and workmanship, The: 


HEALTH CORSE 


With Skirt Supporters and self- ac 

— s, has a world-wide reputation, Price $1.50. 
Their Nursing Corset i8 the delight of 

every muther, Price, $1.75, Their new 


Flexible Hip Corset, 
(120 bones), is warranted not ,to break 
down overthe hips. Price, $1.25, 

For sale by leading merchants, Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price, 


Warner Bros, 351 Broadway. N. Y. 
— Dear 


Mr. J. Jay Gould, «:* 


I have received the ““Woneer Box,” and our children are 
overjoyed with the wonderfully pretty Pictures, Cards, 
Patterns, ete. I enclose money for another to be sent to 
a little friend. Miss Mary R. Hanson, Dayton, O. 
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For the Companion. 


LARKS. 


Perchan‘e, at some auroral hour, 
We watch a revelling lark, on buoyant plumes, 
Cleave depths of amethyst that the east illumes 

Zach instant with diviner power, 

And trace the venturous bird where night’s gold blooms 
At widening distances yet vaguely flower, 
Vntil, in lovelier joy, it sprir ar, 
As though to stay with song the last wan, fading star! 









Then we, who have gladly gazed, are fain 
To asx our thrilling hearts what influence rare 
Shields this melodious Arab of the air, 

Who seems in lavish breadth alone to attain, 
Of all that lives, the one serene and fair 

Exemption from earth’s cold ubiquitous pain, 
And wins, while wandering, such proud right to rest 
In calins of lofty radiance, on dawn’s dewy breast! 


But seldom do our souls give thought 
To wounded larks that cannot strongly sing 
Their paths towards heaven, with peerless journeying; 
Or those that life’s demands have brought 
The exaction of the warm, parental wing; 
Or those with shapes too perishably wrought 
For rapturous flight. . . . Since, ah! not every one, 
Being merely born a lark, may leap to meet the sun. 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 





+o 
For the Companion. 
GEORGE HERBERT. 

One of the men whose lives have been a bless- 
ing to mankind was George Herbert,—called 
“Saintly George Herbert,’””?—the quaint old Eng- 
lish church-poet who lived two hundred and 
fifty years ago. 

It is said that while he was walking on his 
way to Salisbury to join a musical party, he saw 
by the road-side a poor man with a poorer horse, 
that had fallen under the weight of his burden. 
Both man and beast were in great distress and 
needed help. 

If Mr. Herbert had been careless, indifferent 
and cold-hearted, he would not so willingly have 
put off his canonical coat and helped the man to 
unload, and afterwards load his horse. 

He did all this, however, and the man blessed 
him for it, Like the good Samaritan of old, he 
also gave the man money to refresh both him- 
self and his horse. Thus they parted company, 
and each went on his own way. 

Mr. Herbert arrived late in Salisbury, so late, 
indeed, that his friends of the musical gathering 
had given up hope of seeing him. It is easy to 
imagine their surprise, however, when he en- 
tered the room and they heard his story; for his 
clothes, usually very neat and trim, were soiled 
and discomposed. 

“What a ‘pity,’’ said one of the confpany, 
“that you should have disparaged yourself by go 
dirty an employment!”’ 

“‘\ man of your position,” exclaimed another, 
“could not be expected to spoil your cleanliness 
hy keeping company with way farers!”’ 

Everybody found words of this sort, while ex- 
pressing sympathy, to show that the kindness 
exhibited by Mr. Herbert was uncalled for, and 
a condescension on his part. 

The good man’s response was worthy of the 
nobleness of his act. 

“Ah, my friends,’’ said he, “the thought of 
what I have done will prove music to me at 
midnight, but the omission of that deed would 
have upbraided and made discord in my con- 
science whenever | should again pass by that 
place; for if I be bound to pray for all that be in 
distress, Iam sure that [am bound, so far as it 
is in my power, to practise what L pray for. And 
let me tell you, I would not willingly pass one 
day of my life without comforting a sad soul or 
showing mercy, and blessing God for the occa- 
sion,” 

A magnanimous, Christ-like answer, that was 
worthy a man who lived for the good of others, 
as his Master had lived before him. 

$+ 

THE FIRST NANTUCKET TEA- 

PARTY. 

Some of the carly efforts at tea-making in 
America were nearly as bad failures as the at- 
tempt of the green city housekeeper to boil her 
first cucumbers. An old letter, dated Septem- 
ber, 1745, written by a young lady of Nantucket 
to her mother, who had gone “up country,”’ de- 
scribes a tea-party given at Starbuck Plantation, 
on that island, in honor of the arrival of one 
Capt. Morris, who seems to have been a general 
favorite. The letter, now in possession of one 
of the old families of Vermont, was transcribed 
by Mrs, Annie A. Preston for the (Pa.) Delaware 
County American. 


Aunt Content had been much pestered in her 
mind because she knew not how to cook and 





serve the tea, and after our neighbors had as-; 


sembled, she confided to them her perplexity. 
They all gathered about the tea-chest, smelling 
and tasting the fragrant herb. 

Mrs. Lieut. Marcy said she heard it ought to 
be well cooked to be palatable, and Aunt Edward 
Starbuck said a lady in Boston who had drank 
tea, told her it needed a good quantity for a 
steeping, which was the reason it was so expen- 
sive. 

So Aunt Content hung the bright five-gallon 
bell-metal kettle on the crane, and putting a 
two-quart bowlful of tea in it, with plenty of 
water, swung it over the fire. Aunt Esther and 
Lydia Ann Marcy staid in the kitchen to keep it 
boiling. 

While I was laying the table, I heard Lydia 
Ann say, “I have heard that when tea was 
drank, it gives brilliancy to the eyes, and a 
youthful freshness to the complexion. I am 
fearful thy sister-in-law failed to put in a suffi- 
cient quantity of leaves.’’ So Aunt Esther put 
another bowlful of tea into the bell-metal kettle. 

When the tea had boiled about an hour, iny 
cousin and Capt. Morris arrived. The tea, which 
had boiled down to about a gallon, was poured 
into grandma’s large silver tankard and carried 
to the table, and each guest was provided with 
one of her silver porringers, also with cream and 
lumps of sugar. 

After grandpa had asked a blessing on the 
food, Aunt Content said to her son and his 
friend, “I have made a dish of tea for you, but 
am fearful that I have not prepared it as it hath 
need, and would like to have your own opinion.” 

Whereupon my cousin and the captain looked 
and sniffed at the tea, and my cousin made 
answer,— 

‘‘As my loved mother desires my opinion, I 
must needs tell her that a spoonful of this bev- 
erage, which she has, with such hospitable in- 
tent, prepared for us, would nearly kill every 
one of us here at this table.” 

The captain then said, laughingly, that aunt 
could keep the decoction for a dye to color 
woollens. He further said he would, if she so 
desired, instruct her how to draw the tea him- 
self; which he immediately did, according to the 
approved plan, measuring a pinch to each per- 
son, and each guest soon had an excellent cup 
of tea. 
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SWEET APPLES AS FOOD. 

According to the Golden Jule, few people 
know the value of sweet apples as food. It says, 
“Baked and served with cream, they make a 
light and most delicious dessert. Sliced, and 
used in puddings of various sorts, they save 
other sweetening, and give a grateful element 
of freshness to the dish. 


And this suggests that one reason why baked 
apples of any kind fall into disfavor in many 
families is because they are not fresh. A tinful 
or two is baked up to “save time,’ and they 
come upon the table more and more dead and 
dilapidated, shrunken and slippery, until the 
very sight of them discourages and sickens the 
family. 

A baked apple over one day old is passed its 
prime; and an apple, like an egg, that ‘‘has seen 
better days,’’ we don’t want to exercise our 
charity on! 

But it is in putting the finishing touch ona 
bowl of bread and milk that baked sweet apples 
find their highest mission. 

Given milk that is pure and fresh; bread that 
is both foreordained and perfected in grace for 
such a use, which means home-made, milk-ris- 
ing bread, a little stale, but light, moist and 
sweet, and a plate of apples just done through, 
and only long enough out of the oven to have 
lost their heat without getting really cold, and 
you have a lunch fit fora king; too good, in- 
deed, for most of the men who are in “the king 
business.”’ 

This dish has the three elements of nutriment 
found in bread, milk and fruit; and if there is 
anything better than this combination, the fact 
hasn’t leaked out, either through science or ex- 
perience. 

One meal a day of bread and milk and sweet 
apples, for children and people of sedentary 
habits, would be better than the food which 
costs much more in time and money, that many 
of them now indulge in. 

A pinch of salt or a spoonful of lime-water 
will prevent the unpleasant effeet which milk 
has on some stomachs. No keen appetite is re- 
quired to give relish to sueh a luneh, and no 
digestion that is good for anything has any trou- 
ble with it after it is eaten. 

“2 


DESCRIPTION OF AN EARTH- 
QUAKE, 

One of the most notable and destructive of 
earthquakes was that which in 1868 shook to its 
base all the country adjacent to Arica, a sea- 
port of Peru. Its prominent features are thus 
described: ‘It was first noted in Arica about five 
o’clock in the morning, its premonitory symp- 
toms being immense clouds of dust, which were 
seen slowly advancing across the plain in dusky 
columns at a distance of about ten miles. 


“Nearer and nearer they came, and in the 
awful pause of dread expectancy that ensued, 
the distant snowy peaks of the Cordilleras were 
observed to nod and reel, as if executing some 
horribly-suggestive cyclopean dance. 

“Gradually this impulse extended itself to the 
mountains nearer to the town, till the huge 
morro or headland, a little to the left of it, be- 
gan to rock violently to and fro, heaving with 
sickening lurches, as if about to cast itself loose 
into space, and always bringing to again, like a 
hard-bestead ship in a driving tempest. 

“As it worked back and forward, huge frag- 
ments of stone detached themselves from its 
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cave-worn surface, and fell with deafening crash 
into the surf below; while under and above all, 
like a subdued monotone of horror, was a pro- 
longed, incessant rumble, now like the roll of 
distant thunder, but ever and anon at irregular 
intervals swelling into a deafening crash, like 
the discharge of a whole park of artillery. 

As far as could be seen, the usually solid earth 
was agitated by a slow, wave-like motion, which 
became first tremulous, and then unspeakably 
violent, throwing half of the houses into heaps 
of ruins, and yawning into wide, chasm-like 
fissures, from which mephitic, sulphurous vapors 
issued. 

Shrieks and groans of anguish filled the air, a 
mournful interlude shrilly resounding at inter- 
vals above the subterranean thunder, as the ter- 
rified crowd rushed to the mole, to seek refuge 
on board the vessels in the harbor. 

Searcely had they reached this hoped-for 





haven of safety, when the sea, treacherous as 
the heaving land, glided softly back, and then 
rushing forward with a terrific roar, submerged 
the mole with its panting, terror-stricken occu- 
pants, and poured on in a foaming flood over 
the prostrate town, where it completed the havoc 
the earthquake had begun. 

It then rushed back almost more suddenly 
than it had advanced, the whole fearful deluge 
occupying only about five minutes. 

Again and again the earth quivered and shook, 
as if about to rend asunder and drop into some 
unfathomable abyss below, and again the sea 
dashed forward as if in frantic fury, and then as 
suddenly recoiled, the last time showing a per- 
pendicular wall of water forty-five feet high, 
capped by an angry crest of foam. This tremen- 
dous wave swept miles inshore, where it stranded 
the largest ships then lying in the harbor, one cf 
them a United States frigate. 


a 
For the Companion. 


BLUEBIRDS. 


March is the summer’s shadow with litten rims 

Coming before, and full of sweet delays. 

From glad sea places to our desolate days, 

Before the blood stirs in the maple’s limbs, 

The bluebird cometh herg to sing us hymns 

Of heaven and earth, and blossoms, and sweet ways 

Of April, and birds’ singing, and all May’s 

Opulence, and June roses and lily brims. 

More sweet thy ministry is than we can tell, 

© harbinger of singing summertide! 

Singing of these things softly, trying to hide 

Thine own heart’s sorrow, bravely bidding rejoice 

The weary orchid trees that listen well 

The spiritual tremulous music of thy voice! 
GEORGE Morris. 
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“JEMMY,’’ THE PRAIRIE-DOG. 

Mr. Frank Buckland, an English naturalist, 
writes a pleasing obituary of “Jemmy,’’ a pet 
prairie-dog from South Africa, 








Jemmy was very good at a mouse, either alive 
or dead. He was a greedy little rascal, break- 
fasting first with the servants, and twice up 
stairs afterwards to breakfast. Whenever John 
brought up anything to eat, Jemmy was sure to 
follow him up for his share. He was excessively 
tame, but the only people he disliked were little 
children, and his delight was to bite their white 
legs. 

His pace was generally a canter, with his tail 
stretched out straight behind, and was very fond 
of cantering up stairs barking in front of any 
person. Before he entered my room, he always 
stood at the door with one leg up like a pointer 
dog, and peeping into the room. 

e had long sharp claws on his fore-legs, and 
would scratch at everything, particularly be- 
tween the joints of the floor. The momenta 
newspaper was thrown on the floor, he immedi- 
ately began scratching it to pieces. He would 
hunt for mice behind the books. 

He was a great friend of the dust-men, because 
they sometimes brought him mice. Being an 
animal that loved a hole, he was fond of getting 
into boots as they lay on the floor, and I have 
often had to shake Jemmy out of my boot be- 
fore putting it on. 

Of the three cats in the house he was complete 
master. The catsmeat-man comes almost toa 
minute at a quarter-past one, and when the cats 
rushed to the area, Jemmy was there, too. He 
would steal the meat from the cats. When he 
got near the cat and she began to show fight, he 
would back himself straight up, and putting his 
head down between his fore-legs, would be sure 
to have some of the meat. 

He would sit up before the fire on his hind 
legs and warm himself. When the fire was go- 
ing down, he would get under the grate, and 
would suddenly scuttle out with his coat all on 
fire from a hot cinder having dropped on him. 

With Jenny and Tiny, the monkeys, he was 
an especial favorite. When any person touched 
Jemmy at the fire, the monkeys took his part, 
thinking some one would hurt him. 

Now comes the curious part of my story. On 
Thursday last, Jemmy was in the casting-room, 
when Mr. Searle, who was there at work, hear- 
ing Jemmy making a funny noise, turned round 
and saw Jemmy was on his back on the floor in 
a severe fit. 

He was taken up stairs to my studio, and I 
put his feet in hot water, slit his ear, and gave 
him a dose of calomel,—in fact, I gave him every 
medical attention, but no use, as he died on the 
following day. 

When the poor little fellow was struggling be- 
fore the fire, Jenny and Tiny thought that their 
favorite was being injured by myself. They 
made frightful faces, desperately shook the bars 
of their cage, and almost cried with anger. 

It is a remarkable fact that these monkeys 
must have known that something serious was 
the matter with Jemmy., or otherwise they would 
not have made such a demonstration; in fact, I 
never saw them so furions before. 

Even now they have hardly forgiven me for 





supposed injuries [ had done to Jemmy. Tiny 


especially misses him, and when I call, “Jemmy, 





Jemmy, Jemmy,” she looks anxiously about, 
expecting to see Jemmy come round the corner, 


—_—_—_+or+ 


A BEAR STORY. 


Quite a remarkable bear story is told bya cor- 
respondent of Land and Water. Ole Olsen 
Totterud, of Vaaler, farm-laborer, was engaged 
last autumn in marking timber in the neighbor- 
hood, and while so employed, he discovered that 
a bear had taken winter quarters near the spot. 
Ole marked the place accurately by blazing the 
nearest trees. 


This arrangement the bear had no doubt re- 
marked with his usual acuteness, and therefore 
left his first-selected bed and sought a new berth, 
but still quite in the vicinity of the former one, 
having, in a thick pine spinney, broken out some 
stones, laid pine-needles and moss in the hole, 
and twined together a number of small pine 
bushes as a canopy over his head. 

But Ole Totterud was also on the watch, and 
discovered the bear’s track in the fresh snow, 
and found his new couch. After having, in the 
same manner as before, blazed the place in order 
to find it easily again, he determined to leave 
the bear in peace until the middle of winter, as 
the meat is said to be fattest and to have the 
finest flavor at that time. 

After these preparations, Ole Totterud and 
his son set out from home on the 22d of January 
to do battle with the forest king. When they 
came at last to the spot, they found that the bear 
had forsaken it. They then began to follow the 
track, assisted by their dogs. 

After having followed the track for some 
miles, our hunters came at last toa large low- 
spreading pine, under which the refugee had 
made a new shelter by digging into the bare 
ground and forming a bed of twigs and mosses, 
and again by twining together branches as a roof 
over his head. 

Again roused by our hunters and their dogs, 
Bruin had to recommence his wanderings, but, 
naturally enough, not in a very good temper. 
While he thus was seeking to escape his pursu- 
ers, one of them fired and wounded the bear in 
one of the fore legs. 

This irritated the bear so much that he 
turned on his assailants, growling and advanc- 
ing towards them erect on his hind legs, The 
younger of the hunters gave the bear a shot, di- 
rected towards the breast, causing the animal to 
utter a terrific roar, which is said to have been 
—_ by some laborers more than three miles 
0 


The bear came on with apparently undimin- 
ished strength, and with increased fury; and the 
case seemed desperate for the younger man, hut 
the father managed to bring the monster to the 
ground by a successful shot. The animal, an 
extraordinarily large one, was carted to the vil- 
lage, and remained on show for a whole day. 


———+9+—__—_ 


A SERIOUS FRIGHT. 


The Reading (Pa.) Eagle prints a letter from 
a young girl in a village boarding-school to a 
friend in that city, giving an account of one kind 
of peril sometimes encountered in the woods and 
hills in the region of the seminary. One of the 
finest afternoons of the past fine winter, the 
young girl, while out with several other girls 
and one of the teachers for a mountain ramble, 
strayed from the party with one companion, and 
lost her way. Fatigued at length, she and her 
friend sat down on a rock to rest, unconsciously 
near a place where several serpents had crawled 
out to sun themselves. She says: 


We were sitting some feet above the ground, 
alongside of a huge oak tree, and presently | 
felt something moving on my neck. I put up 
my hand to remove it, when I grasped something 
round and soft, which hissed like an adder. I 
tried to pull it from my neck. My left hand 
was about six inches from its head, and in order 
to prevent being bitten, I grasped it right behind 
the eyes with my right hand. 

Holding it in this way for several seconds, 
my companion shrieked to me to throw the 
snake from me. I tried to do so, but was pow- 
erless, being, as it seemed to me, transfixed by 
the horrid eyes of the monster. It makes me 
shudder as I write to think of the stare of the 
reptile. 

Annie, my companion, screamed for help. 
She seemed bereft of reason, for instead of com- 
ing to my assistance, she ran away. I turned 
my head to see whither she had gone, and from 
that moment the snake’s spell was broken, 
and with all my might I hurled it from me. 
Then I ran with the fleetness of the deer, fearing 
that it would overtake me. Judge of my feel- 
ings when, almost out of breath, and ready to 
sink down to the earth from sheer exhaustion, I 
turned around and found a snake with three 
others, several paces from me, in hot pursuit. I 
remembered that snakes were afraid of anything 
red. Fortunately, having on a red skirt, I im- 
mediately exposed it to the reptiles’ view, and 
they at once stopped the pursuit. I advanced 
towards them, shaking my red skirt, and they 
retreated. I gathered up stones and threw at 
them, and killed the largest one, and the others 
escaped through the rocks, 

Just at this moment a deputation from the 
school, who had been in search of us, came up. 
The large snake that had coiled itself around my 
neck was picked up by the escort, and it meas- 
ured five feet and four inches. 


4+ 
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GOETHE said, “I see no fault committed that 
I myself could not have committed at some time 





or other.” 
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For the Companion. 


WHAT THE WIND DID. 
He was everything noisy and rnde and rough 
When he woke that red March dawn; 
He scarce could allow himself time enough 
To fasten his garments on. 


Out of his bed of sunken cloud, 





' falls, it was all he could do to keep from crying, 
he was so very tired. 

But the little pilgrim kept on till he came to 
the-bank of the river close to the top of the fall, 
where there were some rustic seats, and beyond 
these several big stones jutted quite out into the 
water. 

Willie threw down his hat and umbrella, and, 
with a little shudder, stepped out on one of the 
stones, and if his papa, who sat writing a ser- 
mon at home, could have seen his little boy that 
moment, he would have shuddered, too, for the 
stone was wet and slippery, and the great rough 
fall right under it. Willie closed his eyes, and 
put his hands together and said, ‘Our Father 
who art in heaven,’’ while the noise of the water 
drowned his words as fast'as he said them. 





Far towards the prairie’s brim, 

Whistling a tune of his own aloud; 
So merry and strong of limb. 

But mischief indeed was in his eye, 
And riot was in his voice; 

The early robin, trying to fly, 
Quite lost her breath and poise. 

The bare tree shivered when she heard, 
And moaned in strange dismay, 

As the nest of last year’s favorite bird, 
He ruthlessly tore away. 

The boys, however, were wild with glee, 
*Twas a tumbling, madcap race, 

Not which should win, but which should be 
The one to keep in his place. 

And the only thing, as I can learn, 
That Teddy was angry at, 

Was when the wind, with a sudden turn, 
Sent flying grandpa’s hat. 

And the dear old locks as white as frost, 
Were robbed of shelter and bare, 

Not only that, but were blown and tost, 
That beautiful, silvery hair! 

And Teddy’s eye had an angry fire, 
And his cheek an angry stain, 

When he caught it out of the black March mirc, 
And brought it back again! 

Mrs, CLARA Doty BATEs. 
For the Companion. 
WILLIE. 

Little Willie woke one night right in the mid- 
dle of the night, and was dreadfully frightened. 
He thought he saw something standing at the 
foot of his bed, with great black arms reaching 
out towards him. 

Willie squirmed down under the bedclothes, 
holding them tightly over his head, and lay 
breathless for a moment; then, in his fright, 
he made a promise to the Lord that if He would 
take care of him, and not let that black thing 
touch him, he would go to-morrow morning over 
to Beadle’s Falls, and say his prayers right out 
there on one of those stones close by where the 
water went down. It was a strange thing to 
come into his mind, but after he had made this 
little vow he felt easier, and soon fell asleep 
again. 

The black thing didn’t touch Willie that night. 
It couldn’t very well, being nothing but Willie’s 
own little black coat, with the sleeves spread 
out, thrown over the footboard. When Willie 
woke the next morning, he rubbed his eyes and 
looked at it, and remembered his fright, and his 
face grew a little sober as he thought of Beadle’s 
Falls, for Beadle’s Falls were a good ways off, 
and, besides, they were back in the woods. 

Willie ate his breakfast very quietly that 
morning. He had a great deal to think about. 

It would be dreadful wicked, he thought, not 
to keep the promise he had made in the night, but 
he supposed it would be naughty too, to go’way 
off to Beadle’s Falls without asking leave of his 
papa. But although papa was a minister, and 
believed in praying, and everything else that 
was good, yet Willie had a feeling that his papa 
would not let him go. But he guessed it would 
be wickeder not to keep his promise than it 
would be to go without asking leave. 

After he had come to this conclusion, he set 
about making preparations. He had turned 
over the pictures in his papa’s “Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” very often, and I think about this time 
he began to feel as if he were like one of the pil- 
gtims in those queer pictures. 

He put some crackers and cheese in his pock- 
ets. He buttoned the bands of his short pants 
as low down as he could, and pulled up his bal- 
moral stockings over them. He crowded the 
little sailor’s hat with its blue streamers low 
over his forehead. On his way through the hall, 
he took his papa’s umbrella from the rack. It 
Was a sunshiny morning; but perhaps he thought 
it would be more like a pilgrim to have an um- 
brella, 

It was a long, long walk to Beadle’s Falls for 
the little short legs, and Willie’s arm ached 





After he had said the words, he scrambled 
back as quickly as he could, and, seizing his um- 
brella and hat, was starting to run away, when 
several young ladies and a tall gentleman came 
out from the shade of a clump of trees that grew 
close by the waterfall. 

Willie dropped his umbrella in astonishment, 


but the ladies looked very sweet and kind. One 
of them stooped down and put her arm round 
Willie’s waist, and whispered, ‘‘Were you pray- 
ing out there on the stone?’ Willie told all about 
it in his own little honest, straightforward way. 
Then one of the ladies asked him to go back 
again on the big stone and kneel down while 
the tall gentleman drew his picture; for the tall 
gentleman was an artist, and knew all about 
making pictures. 
So Willie went and kneeled again on the 
stone, while one of the young ladies went and 
stood close by, for fear that he might fall, and 
in a few minutes his picture was sketched. Then 
he sat under a tree and ate some cold chicken 
and some cake that the ladies took from a bas- 
ket for him, and then the whole party went with 
him through the woods to the main road, the 
tall gentleman carrying the umbrella. They 
put him on board a wagon that was going into 
the village, and so the little pilgrim rode back 
to town. 
It was well he came when he did, for the 
housekeeper had just given up in her search, 
and had gone up into the study to tell papa that 
he was lost, and papa, disturbed from his ser- 
mon, had just taken his hat and cane to go into 
the street and inquire for him. 
Willie looked very travel-stained and worn, 
with the two black spots on the knees of his 
white pants, and with his hot, red face, as he 
came up the front walk. Papa took him into his 
arms and carried him up stairs into the study, 
and Willie told over his story again. 
Papa in all his life had never scolded his little 
boy, and of course he didn’t this time. He had 
his shudder now when Willie told about going 
out on the big stone, and then he smiled when 
he heard about the picture. 
When Willie had finished his story, he held 
him close in his arms, and talked very seriously 
to him about praying, and making vows, and 
honoring his parents, and Willie promised that 
he would never go away again without asking, 
and then Willie fell asleep in his father’s arms, 
But just a few months after that, dear little 
Willie did go away “without asking,” to be with 


poor papa, who had prayed so many times with 


prayer could comfort him. 


ter. 


little boy kneeling out on a stone. 





dreadfully with carrying the heavy umbrella. 


When he turned into the path that led to the |of the death of the little boy whom he had met 


his mamma, who was an angel in heaven; and 


fathers and mothers when they had lost their 
little children, had to pray very hard now for 
himself, and no one but the One that hears 


Christmas came, and with it many gifts to the 
parsonage, for everybody loved the good minis- 


With all the rest there came a package from 
the city, and when the minister opened it, he 
found a picture of Beadle’s Falls, with his own 


There was a letter with the picture, and in 
the letter the artist said that he had just heard 





at Beadle’s Falls in his summer's vacation, and 
he sent this picture as a token of sympathy to 
the little boy’s father. 

The artist wrote quite a long letter, and one 
thing he said was that the little boy’s honesty 
and sincerity had touched his heart that day, 
and that, although he was not a praying man 
then, he was trying to be one now, and he asked 
the minister to pray for him. 

Don’t you think that letter and the picture 
were precious Christmas gifts? The picture is 
framed now, and hangs over the study table, 
and Iam sure when the minister looks at it he 
does not forget to pray for the artist. 





M. E. H. 
———_+oo-—___——_——_- 


For the Companion. 


A SONG FOR MARCH. 

Ho for a kite, boys! the days are bright, boys, 

The winds are up and blowing; 

Step around fast, boys; how long this will last, boys, 
We have no way of knowing. 


The weather is raw, boys; for all that, hurra, boys, 
Just keep your blood fast flowing; 
With ball and kite, boys, from morning till night, 

boys, 
Defy old Boreas’ blowing. 
When school is out, boys, begin the rout, boys; 
Instead of skating and sleighing, 
Let the whole troop, boys, get out the hoop, boys, 
And over the common go playing. 
It is jolly to meet, boys, and life is sweet, boys; 
In blustering, bright March weather; 
But with ball or kite, boys, let’s do the right, boys, 
And always hold together. 

M. F. Butts. 

eee 
SOMEWHERE in Wilbraham, Mass., lives an 
honest man. Mr. Markham’s cow lately came 
home at night with a bit of paper fastened to her 
horn, containing six cents and this note: “En- 
closed find six cents for one quart of milk taken 
this forenoon.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in apple, but not in plum; 

My second is in liquor, but not in rum; 

My third is in angel, but not in saint; 

My fourth is in queer, but not in quaint; 

My fifth is in belt, but not in hot 

My sixth is in river, but not in land; 

My seventh is in hammer, but not in tool; 

My whole is something I study at school. 


2. 


twelve, 
3. 

CHANGED FINALS, 
I mean to take away the hide; , 
Change tails, 7’m level, you’ll decide ; 
Change tails again, and J’ma break; 
Again, and motion, like wings, 7 make; 
Once more, /'m colors or ensign ; 
And last, a pretense or design. E. B. 


4. 
PUZZLE PICTURE. 





The Indians stand around the camp-fire light, 
Their maiden prisoner hidden out of sight. 
Where can the mourning captive hidden be? 


5. 
BLANKS. 
(The second word is the same as the first, with this ex 
ception; the last letter of the first word, is the first lette 
of the second word.) 
EXAMPLES: 
Although he seemed to be watching the 





4 


of something else. Ans.—Terns—stern. 














They were not , but palm trees, at 
I should not think such noisy 
places for the of other candidates. 
In the new 
the than in the first. 
The orator takes different 
ence. 
She 
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great pains in learning to 




















tance. 


Add nothing to nothing, and leave two-thirds of 


Young eyes, look sharp, and soon her face you'll see. 


, there 
ook on his face that showed he was thinking 


would not give a for an poem like that, 
Ans.—VPice—epic. 
The pain in her will her pleasure. 


of his work, there is less about 
an audi- 


out dis- 








Q) 
When T was he gave no —— in his prac- 
ee. 
To think of his many is almost enough to 








one. J.P. B. 
6. 
WHEEL PUZZLE, 

(Form eight words, answering the following definitions, 
by taking the central letter P and adding three letters 
each time. When done correctly, the letters around the 
edge will give a word meaning “bountiful,’’) 


1st spoke—A stopple. 

2d spoke—A kind of tree. 

3d spoke—An uncomfortable feeling. 
4th spoke—Whitish. 

5th spoke—A species of fruit. 

6th spoke—A Venetian explorer. 

7th spoke—A country of Asia, 


Sth spoke—To go beyond. 8. D. R. 


7. 
A “CATCH” PUZZLE. 





You think this is a puzzle—but it is nothing, after 
all. Why so? 
8. 
WORD VALUES. 
EXAMPLES: 
What muse = 151? 
Ans.—Clio,—C = 100 
L 50 
1 
OF 0 


isl 
What word meaning egg-shaped = 5062 
Ans.—Ovoid,—O 0 
¥ 5 
oO 0 
I 1 
D= 500 
506 
What great Spanish poem = 601 
Ans.—Cid,—C = 100 
1 1 
D= 500 
* 601 
What word meaning 2 medley = 51? 
What low sound = 100? 
What game = 50? 
What annual plant = 601? 
What word, meaning to toil, = 1051? 
9. 
REBUS, 


N. T. M. 


























Eight words of two syllables each; the last sylla- 
ble of each in the centre. 


10. 
A DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
(The initials form the name of a European country, and 
the finals its capitol.) 
A prominent Southern State. 
Strong and healthy. 
A monumental inscription. 
To strive to equal. 
A royal ornament. 
Heroic deeds, J.W.W. 





Conundrums. 


Why is catnip like corn? The cat'll eat it (the 
cattle eat it). 
fa When is a prisoner like a gun? 
T) charged. 

Why is 2 man lifting a side of bacon off a hook to 
be pitied? Because he is a poor creature (pork 
reacher). 

When is a lady’s cheek no longer a cheek? When 
it becomes a little pale (pail). 


When he is dis- 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


e 1, Luthern, Luther. Deliac, Delia. Persist, Per- 
sis. Coral, Cora. 

2. Because it is overthrown (over throne). 

3. Day, hay, way, pay, say, may, nay, lay. 

4. Ho-hen-lin-den, 

5. Auction, ration, fraction, mansion, station, na- 
tion, traction, mission, pension, mention, portion, 
passion, 
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A STARVING PEOPLE. 

A story comes to us through the Shanghai (China) 
papers of two men, brothers, from Shan-si, offering | 
themselves for sale in a town of that province re- 
eently for a half-pound of rice. 
paid to them, was sent to their old mother, who was | 
starving to death, and the brothers went contentedly | 
into slavery. 
ern provinces possess certain finely-human traits, a | 
filial piety, brotherly and hospitality, | 
which might put Christians to shame. They are | 
now and always have been poor to a degree of which | 
an American can have noconception. Female chil- | 
dren are often strangled at birth, because, as they 
aay, “it is more merciful than to see them starve by 
” Yet allege that 
these people are eager to render friendly offices to 
strangers, and invariably refuse payment, on the 
ground that Confucius has bidden them help their 


The rice, when 


affection 


inches. travellers among them 


brother, and that, as all they have to give him is 
time and eare, they must not lose the chance of do- 
ing a, 

It is for these people that Sir Thomas Wade, Eng- 
lish minister in China, has just published an urgent 
appeal. Seventy-five million, he asserts, are liter- 
ally starving to death. For three years there has 
been no rain in Shan-si. Last fall even well-to-do 
families were forced to live upon weeds and leaves, 


good work, 


ground and baked into a sort of cake. The Governor 
of Shan-si reports that there remain neither herbs 
nor even bark to be eaten. The people are eating 
earth. Five dollars, Sir Thomas Wade declares, 
will be sufficient to support a living being during 
coming summer months, 

An American resident for many years in China, in 


a private letter, writes, “Nothing can be more touch- | he had taken. 


ing than to seo how among these 
duced to the extremest 
generosity 
life. Afterall, their blood is red, and comes from 
hearts shaped very much like our own.” 


poor heathen, re- 


conditions of humanity, 


e - 
A GIRL’S FATAL VENTURE. 

Another victim of the sad but too common habit 
of risking life ‘*to save time,” is reported from Wis- 
cousin. Asone of the trains on the North-western 
the 
bridge over Fox River, a young school-girl, eleven 
years old, the daughter of a Mr. Jackson, was seen 
to leave her seat in the car and pass on to the plat- 


Railroad was entering Oshkosh, and was near 


form, and before any one could know her purpose, 
jumped off the steps. 
the depot, and the poor child was picked up ina 
dying condition. 


An engine was sent back from 


Appearances indicated that she had struck the 
frozen ground upon her head, and then rolled some 
fifteen feet. She was placed in the cab, but the only 
signs of life were a few moans. She was carried im- | 
mediately to Dr. Linde’s office. Here she only | 
gasped once and expired. It was found on examina- 

tion that her neck was broken. The only theory 
that can be advanced regarding the rash act of the 
chik L is that, as her parenta live in the Fourth 
Ward, she supposed that she was nearing her home, 
and innocently thought to jump off and save the 
long walk back from the depot. She probably had 
heard about people jumping off the train this side 
of the river, and knew no better than to attempt it | 
herself.—Oshkosh North-West rn. 


- os -_ 
LOSS BY BAD PENMANSHIP. 

A decision was rendered a few days since by Judge | 

Van Brunt of New York, which may be of interest | 

to those who are careless in preparing manuscript, 


and think anything in the guise of handwriting will | 


do that can either be deciphered or guessed at. 


Tt was a suit brought to recover damages from a 
telegraph company, for errors committed in trans- 
mitting a message, by which the party suing suffered | 
pe ouniary loss. On the trial the original message | 
As written and handed to the operator was offered 


These swarming heathen in the north- | 1 





and tenderness to each other flicker into | 


in evidence, and was so illegibly written that no two 
persons could agree from the marks submitted what 
it actually did contain. 

Whereupon the judge instructed the jury that if 
people wrote their dispatches in such a hand that 
the contents are uncertain, they have no right to re- 
cover damages from the dispatcher because he failed 
to read it correctly, and that if damages do result 
| from such canses, the sender and not the company 
should bear the loss. This was good common sense, 





‘ e site 
CUNNING OF ROOKS. 
A correspondent of Land and Water, writing 


| about the cleverness of rooks, tells this anecdote: 


“A gentleman whose perfect veracity I have never 


| had the slightest reason to question, tells me that 


the rooks in a large rookery near the house he for- 
merly lived in, knew Sunday as well as my dog 
does, from the sound of the church bells, and the 


| way in which he discovered the fact was as follows: 


“He had a field of peas near both church and 
rookery, which the birds constantly visited (to de- 
| stroy, he says, his crop, for I must tell you that he 
jisathorough bird enemy). He could never get a 
shot at them on week-days, but on Sundays he and 
his family used to walk through this field to church 
without disturbing a single thief. 

“*They were as bold as brass,’ to use his expres- 
sion, and ‘kept pecking away at his peas under his 
nose.’ So one Sunday he remained at home, ane 
when, as he thought, all his neighbors were safe in 
their pews, he walked out, gun in hand, 

“The old sentinel rook never took any notice of 
him, gave no warning, as he did on week-days, of 
the approach of a foe, and W. B., going up to the 
birds, shot two and winged a third. 

“Imagine his dismay, as he was proceeding in pur- 
| suit, to see a window open at the vicarage, and the 
vicar, who had been kept at home by a severe cold 
that morning, pop his head out to discover the 
| Sabbath-breaker. The rooks, 1 must add, became 
| from that day quite as canny on Sundays as they 
were during the week. It was the first and last shot 
he was able to get at them in the peas-field.”’ 








——> 
OLD FOLKS SOLD AT AUCTION, 

A northern exchange says, two old people were 

sold the other day at the church door of a parish in 


| Quebec, Can., incumbered with a farm, to the high- 


est bidder. 


“They handed over their property to their chil- 
dren, on condition that so long as the old people 
ived, those children should lodge and board them, 
wash and mend their clothing, furnish them with 
outer garments and linen, shoes and head-dresses, 
all suitable to their condition, take them to divine 
service on Sundays and feast days, and bring them 
home; and twenty or thirty other comforts and lux- 
uries for sickness and health, joy and sorrow, all 
‘nominated in the bond.’ The new owners of the 
property failed, and hence the sale of the farm at 
auction, and the old people with it. This is a very 
common practice in Lower Canada, and many of 
the contracts made would be worth reproduction, if 
only to show how carefully old habitants, disposing 


| of their property, provide for such not unconsid- 


ered trifles as clay pipes and nutmeg.” 

And sad observation has taught them, too, at that 
time of life, the wisdom of ‘having it all down in 
writing’? when such bargains are made. 


_———_—_. 


A BURGLAR FRIGHTENED. 

A little woman of Eureka, Nev., awoke the other 
night to find a burglar in the house. Her husband 
was atthe smelting furnace, some distance off, but 
| she did not faint or scream. 


She lay very quietly till he had concluded his la- 
| bors and transferred operations to the adjoining 

parlor, when she quietly arose, armed herself with 
her husband had provided her 
with, and tiptoed into the burglar’s presence. Aim- 
ing the weapon at him, without a tremor in her 
voice, she commanded him to put down the things 
The burglar surrendered at once. 
He deposited on the centre table a bracelet, gold 
chain, and pair of earrings, all he had managed to 
secure thus far, and meekly listened to a spirited 
lecture impromptu. She wound up her address by 
expressing a regret that her scanty toilet prevented 
her from escorting him to the jail, and ordered him 
| outof the house. He did not oe upon the order 
of going, but went at once. The brave little woman 
then dressed, lit her lantern, went to the furnace, 
told her husband her adventure, and remained until 
daylight. 





niuiasineaiginiansiane 
A DECEITFUL CITY. 

Venice is called “The Beautiful City.” It is 
beautiful, but, alas! to an honest view of this pretty, 
womanly city, there are two sides, for it is the most 
deceitful city in the world,—a city of wide and won- 
derful contrasts. Venice is full of beauty, but full 
of ugliness also. It is full of gayety, but overfull 
of want and wretchedness. 

The great attraction, however, to one who dwells 
long in Venice, is the gentleness and the never- 
failing politeness of its people of all classes and 

conditions. Beautiful Venice! a dead and decaying 
| city of cholera and half the miseries of the world, 

yet all the time as beautiful asa dream or picture, 
| the beauty of a painted woman. A city sick at heart, 
| full of decay and disease—a city of contrasts and 
| contradictions—the city of art, history and song, 
yet hollow and sad as the shell of the sea. 





—_ ——>—__—_ 
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CuRIOSITY REWARDED. — Some travellers were 
| recently visiting at an elegant private garden at 
Palermo, in Sicily, and among the little ornamen- 

tal buildings, they came to one upon which was 
ng “Non aperite,”” that is, ‘Don’t open.” 
This prohibition only served to excite their curios- 
} ity, and they very uncivilly proceeded to disobey 
the hospitable owner's injunction. On opening the 
| door, a jet of water was squirted full into their faces. 
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| A SCHOOLMASTER tells the following story: “I 
was teaching in a quiet country village. The sec- 
| ond morning session I had leisure to survey my sur- 
roundings, and among the scanty furniture I espied 
a three-legged stool. ‘Is this the dunce-block?’ I 
|? asked a little girl of five. The dark eyes sparkled, 
the curls nodded assent, and the lips rippled out, ‘T 
suppose so; the teacher always sits on it.’ The 
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For poultry, always use the Imperial Egg Food; it | 
insures a vigorous state of the system. See advertisement 
in last week’s issue. Cem. 

Mr. J. G. Warner, Proprietor of Clover Farm Vine- 
yard, Butler, Bates Co., Mo , has sent us bank references 
satisfying us of his responsibility. Hisadvertisement will 
be found in this issue. Com. 

Spots upon the Sun 

do not visibly diminish the brilliancy of that luminary, 
but spots upon the face, neck or arms materially detract 
from female beauty. Fortunately Lairp’s BLoom oF 
Youtn banishes all such defects, and renders the com- 
plexion clear and spotless. Sallowness, pimples, blotches, 
freckles and other disfigurements quickly disappear un- 
der its magical influence, and the texture of the skin is 
wonderfully improved by its use. It is an indispensable 
adjunct of the feminine toilet. Com. 


Apples of Gold in Pictures of Silver. 
“A word fitly spoken ig like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.””. When the body becomes diseased, the mind is 
thereby necessarily influenced. National wars, State dis- 
sensions, neighborhood broils and family differences, are 
more frequently than otherwise the result of diseased and 
disordered constitutions. When the body is suffering, the 
mind, acting in sympathy, will become irritated and per- 
plexed. When the physical system is in health, the mind 
perceives things in their true light, and the disposition as- 
a very different phase. Nothing more directly 
tends to destroy the happy, cheerful disposition of a 
woman, and render her peevish, nervous and fretful, than 
a constant endurance of uterine disorders, The diseases 
peculiar to woman take away the elasticity and buoyancy | 
of health, and reduce her body and mind to a mere wreck. 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is a real peacemaker in | 
a family. No woman suffering from intricate disorders 
can afford to be without this remedy. The Favorite Pre- 
scription saves unnecessary doctor bills, brings back 
buoyant, joyous feelings, restores the woman to health, 
and her family to happiness. It is sold by all druggists. | 
Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible | 


MA RK ‘Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 
3A DA FINE ART NOVELTIES 


to agents 

selling one 
Catalogue sent free. UFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 
STAMME R and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am.Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly P1.,N.¥. | 
- - | 
REVOLVER F-shot, ®2. Circular free. | 
ARTHUR WEST, New Britain, Conn. | 
Ss Ames: “Selling out! 75ct Stamp Album, 115 | 

varieties Foreign Stamps and 50var. 


S. stamps, 
1851—75 issues, Post-free, $1. J. BEIFELD, C ‘hie ago, Ill. 


FOOT LATHES! prti8ScnZowaithis. 
seaets AM POULTRY i 


for New Practical V. ‘Aluable Circular. | 
GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N.Y. | 


N OTTOES for Embroidery on Perforated Cardboard | 
i by mail, 80 elegant and unequalled designs. Ever ry 
stitch marked to match Wag ad en Send stamp for |. 
price list. Wa. 8S. Datg, New Haven, Ct. | 
Flowers, Birds, | 


POTTERY DECORATIONS, = invfes tics: | 


Leaves, Japanese Figures, Bordering, &c. Sample pack- | 
age, 25 cts., or 13 full sheets for 50 cts. Stamps taken. | 
MORRISON & CO., 411 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


300 DECALCOMANIE | 


for 25 cts, Flowers, Fruits Agee &e. 100 S 
rior 50cts. EMBOSSED PICTURES escorted, 00 | 
for2%5 cts. 25superb 25 ets. : Floral Surprises, 2 | 
cts, Yourchoice of $1 25 worth tor $1 00. 

Wau LACE Precps & Co. md 47, Chicago, 


THE LAST OFFER! 

Morning Glory, Basket and Phantom, 
style, with name printed, 25e; 25 Fren 
Tinted pba l5e; ¢ nowflake, Seroll (no 
name), 15c; 25 Embossed, 25e; 50 Fi ulle, 20c: Elegant | 
card cases, ide, 15e. PERRY MASON & Co., Boston, Mass. | 


515 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; warranted 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, OR NO SALE 
ae" Flask, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent | 
Cc. 0. D., with privilege to yg before paying bill. 
Se nd te gf for circular to P. POW & SON, Gun 
Dea Main § Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Do Your Own Pr Printing. 


ae Excelsior Printing Press 
p 





sumes 











$e Cards, either 
1 Marble, 25e; 50 
50 S 

















Self-inker $5.) Prints cards, labels,env. etc. at quarter 
rinter’s prices. For businessor pleasure, men or boys, 
Catalogue of all size Presses, Type, Etc., mailed for two 3c. stamps. 
Address Manufacturers, KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn 


LEE. Very popular song, Adams. Are 
you Lonely, my Darling? Rutledge. 
When We meet to yart no more, Keefer. 


Must the Sweet ‘Tie that Bound us be 
broken ? Estabrooke. Babesin the Wood Waltzes, Braham 
(introducing 8 complete melodies). Maplewood Grand 
March, Noles. These 24 pages new music for Piano or | 
Organ are in the MARCH No. Musical Hours for 26c. Try | 
it six mos. Obtain musie worth + eg 5 for 75 cts. (cash | 
orstamps). G. W. Richardson & 56 Wash. St.,Boston, 


li pel 0 pep ah 


AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES , Uand-Inkers, $8 to #20. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue for Self-Inkers, 86 to @850. 
2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mfr’s, West Meriden, Conn. 














Nin return for a small service which teat Boy can cory ps sp 
CSE HOUR, AND WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INCONVENIEN 
PENSE, we will give a complete PRINTING PRESS past OUTFIT T 
of TYPE, &c., all ready for work. This isa rare chance for ev ery 
boy to obtain a prize which will benefit him mentglly, morally 
and financially. Send ae for fall particulars wfth iflustrated 
description of Press, samples of Printing, styles of Type, &c. No 
YOSTAL CARDS Noticen, Boys, investigate this and you will_not 
regret it. Address, ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 130 Ful- 
ton Street, New York, (Established, 1860.) 


ORGAN Superb #340 Organs only $95. Pianos, 
retail price by other manufacturers $900, only 

warranted, Soave test trial. 

introduced, Agents Wanted. Paper Free. 

Address Daniel F. Beatty, W ashington, N.J. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 










aspire 
means would be willing to be deprived cf tt, even ah ite 
thousand doliars Jor 
of ine” 
acquired at small cost, at odd hours at home, without vut- 


| letter-heading; 


| Pn Bse 
| and the above are the finest pen alphabets of the kind in 


| Size 15x17 inches. 





A good handwriting is, in this day, a necessity to al 
io business or social pousilion. Rew persons of 
4 

proper instruction. But, means 
COMPENDIUM,” an elegant style of none cun be 


assistance. 








Over fifty thousand of this Combination are now ir 
The specimens of improvement of those using it 2 
trated by wood cntsin Jac-simile lastmonth, and fre 
lv before, fully prove its usefulness as a self-instrt 
No other work, no teacher of penmanship in this co 
can show such results. 

The CoMPENDIUM consists of Four Parts, viz.; 








wnelry, 


I. Copy-Slips. 


These copies are given on the finest ond most durable 
paper known to penmen; with ordinary care they will last 
a life-time. They comprise over one aod copy-lines 
9 anaes on sixteen large slips, each 834 by S14 inches 





Pi. Gives the Principles, the Figures, Easy Exercises 
rm and muscular movements, 
| continuons ovals, capital elements, sliding exercises, &e, 

The success of this combination in making good writers is 





| due i i. great measure to the se exercises, 


troduces Gentlemen’s Business Writing, and the 
m4. phe duced to Ladies’ Corresponding Sty! uso a Comes 
plete Alphabet of Capitals and a fine pen-drawing of a 
Dove: with small lettering and flonrishing. 
Rold Business Writing; also Medium Hand for both 
mt. and gentlemen, a very practical and easily acquired 
yle 





4. Bold Business Writing; C omplete Alphabet of Small 
Letters, showing the rel itive size and length of each; Con- 
tinuation of Exercises in Ladies’ Hand. 

5. Three Copy-lines in Bold Business Writing,—onea 
a line of Ladies’ Writing introducing eight 
Inany words. 

sold Business Writing; Three of Lax 
—introducing eleven new capitals in twenty-two w« " 
7. Six lines, —Bold Business Writing; Medium Corre- 
sponding Hand; Ladies’ Penmanship. 

8. Seven lines,—Bold Business Writing and Lailies’ 
styles for Correspondence, showing how to commence and 
close letters, 

9. Flourished Swan ar Six lines, 
before introduced; Ladies’ Exercises, 

0. ‘Ten lines,— Bold Business W riting for le 
ing; Business Hand in proper closing of a letter; 
name (ornamental, for Album). 

11. Five lines and heading in flourished streamer, Ger- 
: MAN TEXT. These alphabets, large and small letters, foi- 
wa 






Ladies’ Capitals not 








&e., Bird's Lead, 


complete. ‘These 


Five lines,—Headings for Ledger 
OLD ENGLISH ALPHABET 








existence. 

3. Eight lines,—Bird of Paradise, an ornamental piece 
that every lover of the beautiful appreciates; it bears in 
its beak a flourished scroll in which is written a sample of 
Ladies’ Hand. There is also in this copy, Medium Busi- 
ness Hand, a promissory note, and Ladies’ Writing. 

14. Nine lines,—Medium Business Hand,—exercise in 
correspondence, giving commencement of a letter, &c., 
Due-Lill. 

15. Nine lines,—all Ladies’ Hand, with Flourished Bird 
beautifully ornamented, the scroll-work filled With small 
lettering, easily imitated and very attractive 

16. Six lines,—Flourished Quill with he ading, BUsINess 
HAnpD, in bold, original text, new; Promissory Note in 
po hand, and part of letter-heading, also in gentlemen's 
style. 


=! 





It. Ornamental Sheet, 


We have recently added many new 
eatures, making this the most beautiful and artistic spee- 
men of penmanship sold at any price in this country. 
Pieces of the same size, somewhat similar in design, but 
not so elaborate, dvertised and sold by penmen for 
2, and, in most cases, they are well worth it. It give sas 
the central figure a bird ina nest among branche wnt 
this are grouped different kinds of writing and 
and other ornamental flourishes and pen-drawings. 


ITI. Book of Instructions. 


This is well printed and neatly illustrated, and contains 
full directions for acquiring all the forms given in the slips. 


IV. Case. 


The foregoing are all carefully folded into a handsomely 








| lithographed case with patent fastening band. 





Gar~ None are genuine unless they contain ail the 
above. £69 


The public is cautioned against counterfeits and imita- 
tions, several of which have recently appeared. 





The Compendium complete, as above, is 
mailed, prepaid, for $1. 
(= It is not for sale at any Bookstore. 


If there is an agent in your place that you know o if, you 
will of course purchase the Compe ndium of him. if 
there is no agent there, you should secure the og 
yourself. You can make it a lucrative business the year 
round. Write for particulars when you send for the Com- 
pendium. 





rency for 


If you reside at any great distance, it will be bes 
mit by money-order or registered letter. 1t costs but 
few cents additional. All such letters may be sent at tour 


$260. Beautiful $650 Pianos $175—bran new, | risk. 
Other bargains, Want them } 


Addres 
PIANOS) 


PROF. G. A. GASKELL, 


Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 


MANCHESTER, 
NEW HAMPSIIRE. 













> Send for 
Circular to 





| stool was unoccupied that term.’ 


FOLDING CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, oT. 





(Remember all letters are promptly answered If 
; yon do not get returns within fen days at the furthest 
; write again and let us know the facts, and we will 
into the matter, 
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